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THE MARCH NUMBER 


@ Ovp Masters In Art might be a title for 
the helpful contribution Mrs. Hurll will 
make to the next number of THE ScHOOL 
ArTS MAGAZINE. 


q A Livinc Master In ArT might be the 
title of the appreciative article by Elsie 
May Smith on the life and work of Alice 
Barber Stephens. 


@ THe Maxine or Masters In Art, might 
do as a title for the series of articles Mr. 
Bailey is writing on Photography and Fine 
Art, the next installment of which will 
appear in the March number. 


@ The Good Ideas from Everywhere will be 


more helpful than ever. 


If you find THe Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
a good friend introduce it to the most ambi- 
tious fellow teacher you know. 


THE ScHooL ARTs PUBLISHING 
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A nature study in Tempera Colors, from the ‘Graphic Drawing Books’’ 


This insert is a beautiful example of the Offset Printing process 
Executed by Heywood, Strasser & Voigt Litho Co., Lithographers, 
263 Ninth Avenue. New York City 
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Tempera Color in Elementary Schools 


Bonnie E. Snow 
Studio, Millburn, New Jersey 








EMPERA 

colors have 
been used by 
painters. and dec- 
orators ever since 
the days when 
Michelangelo and 
Raphael placed 
their wonderful 











painted 
in distemper, upon 


Bonnie E. Snow frescoes, 


the walls of churches and chapels. 
Tempera and distemper, when applied 
to color, mean the same thing, and 
always indicate some mixture other than 
oil, that is added to dye or pigment, 
to render it opaque. Fresco colors are 
Generally, this foreign 
mixture is some preparation of gums. 
Formerly, the white or the yolk of egg 
Colors prepared in this way 
may be dissolved in water, and applied 
with a brush, the same as transparent 
water colors. 


Tempera colors. 


was used. 


To the art teachers and students in 
our schools, tempera color until quite 
recently has been comparatively un- 
known. Probably the great emphasis 
placed of late upon decorative design 
and technical color has led us to the use 
of this medium. For with tempera 
colors we can more easily secure the flat 
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Then, 


too, we can use tempera color upon dark 


color tones demanded by design. 


papers, depending upon the opaque 
quality of the color to cover the paper 

if not with one wash then with two, for 
one color of tempera can be laid over 
different 
Tempera color is not the most satis- 
factory medium for the realistic paint- 


another, of value or tone. 


ing of flowers, landscapes and still life; 
but for decorative treatment it is far 
more satisfactory than the transparent 
water colors now so widely used in our 
schools. 

The use of cut paper shapes has also 
prepared the way for tempera color. 
We are familiar with poster composi- 
tions and with other decorative effects 
produced through the use of beautiful 
Perhaps we did not 
realize, while using paper shapes, that 
the medium enforced the observance of 
many principles of We 
could not show a third dimension or any 
effect of surface, with cut 
paper. Edges had to be sharply de- 
fined, and composition improved be- 
cause we could move the paper shape 
about, until the best arrangement was 
found. It is difficult to tell, at a little 
distance, whether a certain effect is 


colored papers. 


decoration. 


modelled 


secured by cut paper, or by tempera 
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painting. Another advantage of tempera 
color over transparent water color is that 
a color mixture can be kept over from 
one lesson to another, even if it becomes 
perfectly dry in the interim. By mois- 
tening the mixture with a little water, 
exactly the same color tone can be 
obtained as before. 

In the present tube form, tempera 
colors are too expensive for general use 
in the grades of elementary schools. 
But a cheap and satisfactory substitute 
is available in a preparation of zinc 
white, known as Temperine. Chinese 
white is not satisfactory. It does not 
spread evenly and so does not give us 
the even tones of color that we must use 
in decorative work. To temperine, 
ordinary water color solutions may be 
added, making a mixture that is opaque, 
that spreads easily and that 
well. In preparing these washes, it is 
best for the teacher to make strong 
color solutions by dissolving dry cakes 
of color, broken up, in just enough 
Small glass 


“covers” 


water to cover the pieces. 
ointment bottles with nickel screw tops 
are most convenient for holding this 
dissolved color. Two brushfuls of this 
strong color added to one small brush- 
ful of temperine will make an opaque 
color tone that is almost at normal, or 
full intensity. If a lighter tone is 
desired, add more temperine; if a dark- 
er, add more color and black. The mix- 
ture of temperine and color should be 
made in a small dish (the lid of a jelly 
glass is fine) and in no case should a 
brush charged or tinted with color be 
dipped into the bottle of temperine. A 
brush that is not used for spreading the 
colors should be kept for lifting the 
temperine from the bottle. Always stir 


using a 
small stick or a brush handle for this. 
Never “shake before using.”’ 

Colored inks mixed with 
temperine with very satisfactory results. 
So may the pure, intense colors of Jap- 
anese color films. This last medium is 
well known to those who have colored 
lantern slides. 

In European countries the schools 


the temperine in the bottle, 


may be 


have used tempera colors almost ex- 
work. The 
exhibition at Dresden was an “eye- 
opener’’ to us in America! It showed 
an intense joy in the use of color, which 
we at that time had not experienced. 
Their colorful and strongly attractive 
work was an object lesson from which 
we have already greatly profited. Color 
is the joy of Art! 


clusively for decorative 


The colored inserts in this issue of 
THE Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE illustrate 
several exercises which were given to a 
The 


students were making their first experi- 


class in normal art methods. 
ments with tempera color, and were 
asked to study some examples from 
nature in the light of design. In their 
problems, therefore, they were at lib- 
erty to use any color scheme that they 
this followed 
the natural colors of the subject or not. 
They 


The blossoming bough (a 


chose, whether scheme 


worked somewhat as follows: 
branch of 
Japonica) was first very carefully drawn 
on white paper. The students made 
just as sincere a study of the growth and 
characteristics of the branch as though 
they were intending to render it pic- 
torially. Several tracings from this 
drawing were then placed on as many 
different tones of colored paper. For 


each study, a definite color scheme was 
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decided upon, the colored background 
supplying the 
Water color washes were then mixed to 


one note in scheme. 
express the scheme decided upon, and 


to these washes a little temperine was 


added. The outlined shapes were then 
filled in flat. Each student made at 
least three different color treatments 


of the traced drawings. The study re- 
produced shows a complementary har- 
mony of orange and blue. 

The bowl of primroses (another in- 
sert) was studied in the same way. A 
bunch of real primrose blossoms was 
the first and very necessary incentive. 
A careful sketch white 
paper and several tracings transferred 


was made on 


Each trac- 
finished in a different 
scheme, for which the student had to 


to different colored papers. 
ing was then 
account, by reference to a color chart. 
The color experience thus gained was 
of much greater value than usually 
results from merely imitating nature, in 


painting with transparent water colors. 
the 
shown in the two remaining inserts, 


In making landscape studies 


similar processes were followed, except 


that the original sketch was not, in 


these cases, made from nature. Pho- 
tographs, magazine illustrations and 


reproductions of paintings were the 
sources to which the students turned, 
in making up their compositions. After 
a satisfactory line composition had been 
drawn, tracings were made, as with the 


flower studies, and several different 
color schemes were worked out in 
tempera. Such work may be called 


the “grammar” of color study; but it 
is a definite and tangible basis on which 
to build a fine sense of color apprecia- 
tion. The best appreciation 
from the fullest understanding, and the 


comes 


color work in our schools will be vastly 
improved through the intelligent use of 
two instruments which have come to us 
lately, the color chart and tempera color. 


IN NEW ENGLAND ONE OFTEN SEES IN MID-WINTER THE LEAVES OF 


THE WHITE OAK, SATURATED WITH SUNSHINE, AGAINST THE OLD GREEN 


e OF A CEDAR, AND BOTH UPON A BACKGROUND OF THE INTERLACED BRANCH- 


ES OF A DECIDUOUS THICKET, FULL OF PURPLES. 


THERE IS RED ENOUGH 


IN THE OAK LEAVES AND GREEN ENOUGH IN THE FRINGES OF THE CEDAR 


TO SUGGEST COMPLEMENTARY HUES, 


BUT THE PURPLES OF THE BACK- 


GROUND PERVADE THE DEEP SHADOWS OF THE CEDAR AND ARE ECHOED 


IN THE TRANSPARENT GRAYS OF THE OAK, WHILE THE GOLDEN SUNLIGHT 


STREAMING THROUGH THE TRANSLUCENT LEAVES OF THE OAK IS ECHOED 


IN THE GOLDEN GREEN OF THE HIGH LIGHTS UPON THE CEDAR AND YET 
MORE SOFTLY AGAIN IN THE NEARER TWIGS OF THE TANGLE BEYOND, 


IT I8 A PERFECT TRIADIC HARMONY 
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IN ORANGE, GREEN, AND PURPLE, 


—Bailey. 




















Publishing Without 


a Print Shop 


E. L. Getchell 


Creorge Putnam School, Boston, Mass. 





A SCHOOL paper 
may be pub- 
lished in the gram- 
mar grades without 
printing 
press. If your school 


type or 


has a typewriter 


and rotary neostyle 











or other duplicating 





mE. Cetchell apparatus, that is all 
that is needed; and 
even these may be dispensed with, for 
your copy for the paper may be sent 
to any reputable duplicating concern, 
whose advertisements are to be found 
in the leading papers and magazines. 

The purpose of a school paper is not 
primarily to furnish news, or even to 
have a publication that shall fittingly 
Rather it is to 
develop in the pupils the ability to write 
good English. It them the 
ralue of facts in place of hearsay evi- 
dence. Incidentally, it should enable 
pupils to distinguish between what is 
news and what news value. 
Someone has said that if a dog bites a 


represent the school. 


teaches 


has no 


man that is not news; but it is news if 
a man bites a dog. 

The valuable 
training to its editors in selecting and 
rejecting articles submitted. It trains 
the business managers in executive 
ability. Apt pupils make very remark- 
able progress in learning the use of the 
typewriter and the manipulation of the 
I know a boy of 13 


school paper gives 


rotary neostyle. 


who, without instruction, acquired such 
skill and speed on the typewriter that 
within two months he was able to do all 
the mechanical part of getting out a 
weekly school paper. 

The method of starting a school pub- 
lication may be illustrated by a little 
personal experience. 

Soon after school began in September 
the pupils in my room were given a few 
definite assignments to test their ability 
in writing news items, special articles 
and brief editorials. These were read 
aloud, and those who submitted the best 
copy were chosen as editors. The pupil 
who stood highest in drawing was cho- 
sen as staff artist, and a business man- 
the 
different rooms were asked to appoint 
as reporters those who had the best 
command of English, and we were ready 


ager was selected. Teachers in 


to begin the paper. 

Our first issue consisted of the follow- 
ing items: a list of the board of editors, 
followed by a leading editorial stating 
the purpose of the “‘ Record” and invit- 


ing contributions; school news; the 
report of a seventh grade field trip to 
the children’s museum; and _ similar 


articles. A boy who had just returned 
from a summer in England told of his 
experiences and impressions in Bir- 
mingham, and of how the ship on which 
he was returning escaped a pursuing 
submarine. School notices and an illus- 
tration completed the two pages of the 


issue. 
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More material was submitted than 
could be printed, and the editors showed 
excellent judgment in culling out and 
condensing the best of the copy. The 
teacher of course keeps a careful over- 
sight over everything that is printed. 
It is her province to indicate to the 
editors what kind of articles are to be 
asked for, to have the Editor-in-chief 
send reporters on special assignments, 
and unobtrusively but effectively to be 
the guiding spirit of every issue of the 
paper. 

Illustrations form an important fea- 
ture of the school paper. The trans- 
parent waxed paper lends itself admir- 
ably to tracing drawings made by pupils, 
or line sketches of any kind. These 
illustrations are colored by the pupil 
who buys the paper. Often we publish 
a half-page drawing and give directions 
for coloring with crayon or water-colors. 
This is perhaps the most popular fea- 
ture of the paper. 

For paper stock we use an inexpensive 
brown drawing paper 9” x 12”. This 
leaves a good margin, absorbs ink readi- 
ly, does not smut, and gives a good 
surface for colors or crayon. 
Some of the effects secured are very 
pleasing. 

For special editions we use pictures 
appropriate to the occasion; a turkey at 
Thanksgiving, a tree landscape or 
Santa Claus at Christmas, and so on. 
Once a month we issue a calendar with 
suitable background. 

Our paper keeps the teachers and 
pupils in touch with all sorts of school 
activities. We print extracts from the 
Superintendent’s circulars, notices from 
the Principal’s abstracts of teachers’ 
meetings, changes in the teaching force, 
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water 


letters from absent teachers and pupils, 
and so on. Letters of special interest 
received by pupils in their correspond- 
ence with other schools are printed, and 
last year we had some remarkably in- 
teresting letters from United States 
Consuls in various parts of the world 
to whom we had written for information 
in our study of commercial geography. 

Pupils are eager to write original 
stories of adventure, and if we wished 
we could print pages of these highly 
imaginative yarns every week. But 
we find it better to call for special arti- 
cles of real Some of these arti- 
cles have been: a visit to the Navy Yard; 
a trip to Mystic Wharf to see the un- 
loading of a steamer newly arrived from 
the East Indies; the report of a group 
of boys who visited a newly-erected 
factory in our district to ascertain what 
it made, how many hands it employed, 
how it helps the neighborhood, and 
similar facts. 

The writing of original short poems 
is encouraged. In a recent contest to 
see who could produce the best verse 
on “Safety First” the following were 
submitted: 


value. 


1 


Here comes a trolley car, 
Here comes a dray; 
Here comes a little boy— 


* - * * * . 


Now let us pray. 


2 
Little ones, be quick and wise, 
Watch your step is my advice; 
Look both ways before you go, 
Take your time, be sure and slow. 
Don’t forget to look both ways: 
In the end it always pays. 

G. A. B. 
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Editorial Board 
Ottokarl Bierend, iditor-in-Chief 
Beseie Rogers, Assistant Editor 
Sgbert Dalton, Business Manager 
Gladys Todesca, Staff Artist. 


ee eee 


Editorial. 


It has beon decided to resume tde 


the publication of the George Put 
mam Record. It will be issued 
every Tuesday by the Soard, and 
will be one cent a covy, as it 
vas_\ant volume. The success of 
the Sfyor” YOu: * Everyone is invit- 
ec to submit articles, nets items 
and stories. The more news, tne 
better the vaner. There will be 
special articles, stories, schoo] 
nets and similar items. 
Otto karl Bierend. 


eee Oe ee ee ee ee ee Hee Oe Ome eee ee KS 


School Pen. 

Tae pupils of the George Put- 
Nem and iendell schools have nor 
on devesit $1493. The Garrison 
hes ¥350, making a total of over 

2325 


eee 


Home and School Association. 
The first regular meeting of 
the Association will be held in 
the school hall to-morrow even- 
ing, Wov. 3d. Dr. irancxlin Dyer, 
Superintendent of Schools, rill 
speak on The Nee&s of Different 
Types of Children. The three oth- 
er meetings will be held on Jan. 

Sth, uiarch Ist., Lay 3d. 


ese e eee Pe mew eee fn Oe oa te ean ew ae Ke 


on Gless. 
siss Reed, our Suvervisor of 
Draring, gave an interesting les- 
son in Room 8. She told the class 
that draring on ¢lase ras invent- 
ed by the same man who invented 
the pencil. 


ee ee 





SUESCRIES FOR Tad RECORD. 


Room 7. 

Addis Denveey is absent from 
echool on account of e brdéxen arm. 
The eccident occurred on Tuesday, 
Jct. 26th, as the result of e fall. 
He is nor in the Childrens' ~oe- 
vitel, and doins nicel’. 


School Store. 

The boys and girle in Jigs rres- 
cott's cless, Forteble | 72, have 
areal store. They buv ani eell 
Toasted Corn flakes, Chocolrte, 
Tashing fov7der, Sours and so forth. 


Class Pictures. 

Last “ednesday a vhotogranher 
took nicturee of the different 
clesees. The »roofs came yeeter- 
day, and ere very good. The fin- 
ished »nicturee rill be ready on 

Friday next. 


Classes in French, 

French has now been introduced 
into our school. Liss Cunnine- 
ham , who vas in the Lewis School 
laet yeer, teaches this subject 
in Rooms 1 and 2 at this schoo 
and in wziss Earvey's room a the 
Garrison. 


Mexicen Teachere. 

Last reek seven :'exicsn teach- 
ers visited the Snecial Clesees 
in our district. They said that 
they enjoyed very much rhat they 
sez here. 


oe we ee ee ee ee rr ee 


Talk on fire Prevention. 
wonday morning ir. corse gave 
us a very interesting and valuab 
able telx in the Hall on Kor to 
Prevert Tires. He also told us 
to be promot but never to hurry 
in the fire driiIl. “e shall try 
ea fire drill fron the Hall goon 


PLATE I. A FRONT PAGE OF A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL PAPER PUBLISHED 
BY GRAMMAR GRADE CHILDREN WITHOUT A PRINTING PRESS. 
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Why We Should be Thankful. 

"We alone among the great na- 
tions have been saved from the 
awful horrors of war; our fields 
have yielded abundant harvests; 
our industries are flourishing, 
and we are realizing more anc 
more the blessings of a free 
government..... 

"In putlic and in private, in 
church, in school, and in our 
homes, let us thank and praise 
Him, and pray for a continuance 
ef the blessings He has bestowed 
upon us." 

Governor David I. Waleh. 
A Splendid Example. 

Tony Busa of Room 4, Grade VI, 
has earned and saved $1.40 during 
the past year. This will pay the 
steamship passage of Tony's 
mother to America. 

Egbert Dalton. 


PLATE Il. 





A FRONT PAGE OF THE SAME 
NOTICE THE IMPROVEMENT IN THE GENERAL APPEARANCE OF THE PAGE. 


A Letter from the South. 

Rose Andrews of Room 1 has re- 
ceived the following letter:- 

Greenville, WN. Cc. 
November 16,1915. 
Dear Mies Andrews: 

We have received your letter 
asking for something that growe 
in our etate. We are sending you 
some cotton blooms, bolls, and 
eome after it has been baled and 
ie ready for shipping. In return 
I wish you would send us a small 
piece of granite. We shall be 
glad to send you anyt) \ng else 


you wieh. Thanking yoa very much, 


Yours respectfully, 
FaRtse Jenkins. 
Other Articles Received. 
Daniel Moriarty has received an 

assorted package ef pulp used in 
making paper at Holyoke, Maes : 
Dorothy kcManus a dozen samples of 
raw and manufactured silk from Pat 
ergon, N.J.; and Egbert Dalton a 
basket of graes woven by the In- 
diane in southern California. 

Lantern Leeson, Room &. 

Last Wednesday afternoon Room 8 
had a lantern lesson on India, 
China and Japan. Those who took 
part were: Marion Manganaro, Jean 
Blair, Dagmar Carleon, Florence 
Cohen, Helen McHugh, Alexander Gra- 
ham, Olive Morris, Martha Pauly, 
Francis Gavin, Howar& Glickman, 
Arthur Libby, Frank Moree, Wilbur 
Snider, Albert Smith and Henry 
Vines. Later kre. Peaslee's room 
was invited in to see the lessan 
while Liiss Getchell took her class 
inte Room 7. 
Henry Vines. 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 


Thanksgiving Recess. 
There will be no school from 
Wednesday noon until Honday. 


PAPER SEVEN WEEKS LATER. 
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3 
Let ‘‘Safety First”’ 
Be your motto: 
In crossing the street 
Watch the auto. 
M. M. F. 


4 
When you get out of school 
Remember, mind this rule: 
SAFETY First! 


We like to receive those genuine bits 
of humor that are constantly cropping 
out in school life. 

“Rose, what is 
teacher; and Rose 


wool?” asks the 
replies 

“Wool is a kind of cotton that grows 
on the backs of sheep.”’ 

Teacher: “What is Ratio?” 

Pupil: ‘Ratio is a harder 
do division. ”’ 


way to 


The room reporters are supposed to 
keep a record of all such humorous 
replies, and to send them in. But 
jokes, puzzles, and so on, must be origi- 
nal. Everything in the paper must be 
genuinely the work of the school. 

Hall exercises, lectures, school dra- 
matics, talks on fire prevention, names 
of the largest depositors in our school 
savings bank, class gifts to the school, 
the progress of our school orchestra, 
school exhibits, lantern lessons, school 
games and inter-scholastic contests, 
all find a place in the pages of the 
Record. We print such memory-gem 
selections as are not in the regular text 
books, as pupils find it much easier 
to learn these poems when in print than 
when laboriously copied by hand from 
the blackboard. 

A school paper may be a valuable aid 
to the Principal in giving wide distri- 


bution to important notices, in keeping 
teachers and pupils informed of future 
plans for the school, and in forming : 
strong healthy school spirit and school 
loyalty. The teacher finds it a help 
and an incentive in training pupils to 
write the English language in short 
clear sentences that anybody can un- 
derstand. 

Someone asked our Business Manager 
what the 
received from the sales of the paper. 


He replied: 


was done with money he 


“We print the paper to get money to 
buy ink to print the paper with, so as 
to get more money to buy ink.” As 
a fact the paper much more than pays 
for itself. The receipts the first year 
were sufficient to buy a handsome bust 
of Columbus. Our weekly circulation 
is something over 350 copies. 

All the work is done out of school 
hours. The Editorial Board 
fifteen-minute meeting every afternoon 
before 


has a 


school. 
The stencils are cut on Saturday. One 
page is printed after school Monday, 
the second Tuesday noon. Papers are 
sent to each room reporter for distri- 


school or at close of 


bution at close of school Tuesday. 

The editors of the Record will be glad 
to send copies to any teacher desiring 
to see them, and to exchange with other 
grammar schools. 

While the organizing and publishing 
of a school paper does entail extra work 
on the teacher, it is work that pays big 
returns in many ways. Increased loy- 
alty to the school, a growing power to 
write good English, an increasing ability 
to distinguish between fact and hearsay, 
are worth the extra work 


ends well 


required. 
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Still Life in Photography 
Wm. 8. Rice 


Freemont High School, Oakland, California 


HE question has frequently 
curred to me, “Why do not more 
amateur photographers give some at- 
tention to the study of still life?’’ 
The probable answer to this is that 
most 


OCc- 


amateurs use hand cameras, or 
instruments of the fixed focus type, so 
that such objects to be photographed 
at short range in order to have the origi- 


nal object appear a fairly good size on 


the plate, are out of the question: In 
order to make a success of still life sub- 
jects, it follows then that the worker 
should either use a camera which has 
sufficient bellows length to get a good, 
clear image upon the ground glass when 
within a short distance of the object 
to be photographed, or a supplementary 
lens known 
the and 
working at a closer range. 


as a portrait lens, which 
enlarges image permits of 
This point 
having been settled, the next ones to be 
considered are: the subject, kind of 
plates or films, the exposure, stop, time 
of gay, light and shade, and composi- 
tion. 

As composition relates directly to our 
subject to be photographed, we should 
know at the outset some of the most 
elementary principles. One of the 
greatest helps towards this is to rule 
with pencil two lines through the mid- 
dle of the ground glass at right angles 
to each other. This will give us the 
exact center of our 4 x 5 or 5 x 7 space, 
both vertically and horizontally. In 
viewing the subject upon the finder or 
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the ground glass 
candlestick 


say for example the 
old books 
that none of the main objects of interest 


and see to it 
falls exactly on these lines, nor exactly 
in the middle of the adjoining areas. 
The rear edge of the shelf, or table, 
should not come in the center of this 
picture, but either a trifle above or 
below it. Let the tallest object of the 
group be placed either to the right or 
left of the middle vertical line, never 
The 
candlestick represents the vertical lines 
of the composition and the books and 


square in the center of the space. 


table edge the horizontal. 

As the objects are rather light in 
color we shall choose for our background 
in order to gain contrast, a dark colored 
cloth; either 
flannel or velvet answers very nicely, 


green or brown canton 
or if you prefer an entirely different 
background, a piece of burlap or Chi- 
nese matting makes an effective one. 
If you have no polished table to 
reflect your group, you may obtain this 
effect by arranging your objects on a 
pane of window glass laid flat upon the 
table—this is for brilliant reflections, 
duller ones may be obtained by using 
a piece .of stencil board which has a 
slight lustre and which gives softer 
effects. This latter material was used 
in the arrangement of fruit and pottery. 
An important point to remember is 
that is it not advisable to place the rear 
object at a very great distance from the 
front one, as it will be not only out of 








PLATE I A LITERARY GROUP IN WHICH THE HORIZON LINE Is 
EMPHASIZED THE LIGHTS CULMINATE IN THE WHIT CANDLI 


PLATE Il. FRUIT GROUP IN WHICH THE CURVED LINE IS EMPHA- 
SIZED. THE LIGHTS CULMINATE IN THE HIGH LIGHT IN THE TEAPOT 





PLATE UI. A GROUP EMPHASIZING THE TEXTURES AND LUSTRES 
OF OBJECTS. CURVED LINE DOMINANT IN THE COMPOSITION. 


PLATE IV. A FRUIT GROUP. OBJECTS SELECTED AND ARRANGED 
PRIMARILY FOR COLOR EFFECT. 
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focus but will appear somewhat under- 
sized. 

When everything is arranged in a 
pleasing and not a stiff manner, let us 
shut off the light on all but one side, 
preferably the left, by drawing the 
of the Place the 
group a short distance away from the 
window, and if the shadows on the right 
side of the object look too dense, you 


shades windows. 


can help them out a bit by placing a 
sheet of white cardboard near by, at 
such an angle that it will reflect a trifle 
of light into the denser shadows, but 
not enough to lose the roundness. 
Everything arranged, we set up the 
camera on a table or tripod, stretch 
out the bellows of the camera until the 
image appears on the ground glass the 
Then it 
will be necessary to stop down the lens, 
in order to gain a depth of focus for the 
long-time exposure which we intend 
making. This will depend altogether 
on the stop used, the kind of plate, the 
time of day, and the kind of light out- 
side. 


desired size and sharpness. 


On a clear, bright day, towards 
noon, with stop sixty-two, fast Iso- 
chromatic plates, an exposure of three 
minutes for light subjects, and from 
three to five for dark has proved suc- 
cessful. When a color screen is used to 
correct the color values of objects with 
much blue, violet or cool bluish-gray, 
the time should be increased at least 
three times as long. 

There is scarcely a more fascinating 
branch of the art photographic than 
that which deals with the study of 
various kinds of fruits. These, of 
course, are most interesting when pho- 
tographed in their natural positions on 
the growing tree, but unfortunately 


Dame Nature places many difficulties 
in the way of the successful accomplish- 
There is 
always the more or less impossible task 


ment of this modus operandi. 


of securing a suitable background; and 
then should this problem be mastered, 
one has still to be on guard against that 
ever-present enemy—the wind. 

A snapshot seldom or never satisfies 
the student 
snapshot is out of the question when an 


of botany; moreover, a 


almost full size picture of the original 
is desired. This necessitates so long 
an extension of the bellows that the stop 
marked sixteen works in reality at an 
aperture of thirty-two, requires 
four the that 
would be needed if the photograph could 


and 


about times exposure 
be made from a considerable distance. 


and most satis- 
collect 


for indoor photography. 


Therefore the easiest 
factory way is to specimens 
Gather the 
branches some hours before making 
the exposure and place them in jars 
of water in a cool place; thus the stems 
will gradually fill and there will be less 
danger of the leaves and sprays droop- 
ing or wilting during the long-time 
exposure. 


kind 


and color of background that he wishes; 


Indoors, one may choose any 
this, too, is a strong argument in favor 
of the aforesaid method. The lighting 
better thus 


producing beautiful lights and shadows, 


may be controlled also, 
giving roundness and modeling quali- 
ties so desirable to the photographer 
in this particular line of subject. Cards 
used for picture mats—22 x 28 inches 


in size—ranging from pure’ white 
through grays to black, are just the 


things to use; and if one is in doubt as 


to how each will photograph, all that is 
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necessary is to tack the cards in a row 
on the wall and photograph them to- 
gether. 
sons more easily and save much per- 


Thus one can make compari- 


plexing guesswork as well as the con- 
sequent loss of time. 

The background should be placed at 
some distance back of the models in 
order that sharp, objectionable and 
confusing shadows shall not fall upon 
it. Sometimes, however, the merest 
suggestion of a shadow falling upon the 
background is not only pleasing but 
lends variety to an otherwise plain 
surface. 

A little thought and attention given 
to the subject of still life will do wonders 
towards cultivating the artistic eye in 
the home. It is not always the many 
beautiful costly things that only the 
the rich can own, that make the best 
subjects for still life representation—a 
cluster of La France roses in a tall cut- 
glass vase, are not more beautiful to the 
artist than a spray of wild sweet-briar 
trailing from an old Chinese ginger-jar. 
So it is with many other things which 
we have unkindly despised or over- 
looked. An artist sees beauty in the 
common objects of everyday life and 
he delights in expressing to others what 
If you know how to find 
beauty in such common things, and if 


he has seen. 


you are able to create something beau- 
tiful yourself, how much you will enjoy 
creating it, and how useful to the world 
you may become! This faculty and its 
utilization has been called genius. 


THE OBJECTS CONSTITUTING A GROUP SHOULD HAVE 
IN FORM, TEXTURE, COLOR, AND IN ASSOCIATIONAL INTEREST. 
WATCH, AND A CUSTARD PIE WOULD NOT CONSTITUTE A SATISFACTORY GROUP. 
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Accidental groupings do not always 
agree with the rules of good composition 
although very often a slight modifica- 
tion of any accidental grouping may 
produce very good compositions. Really 
successful groupings 
study. In photographing an old splint 
basket of peaches, grapes or apples, a 
few leaves adroitly placed among the 
fruit adds greatly to the effect. 

In selecting baskets, vases, or any 
receptacles for fruit or flowers, try to 
avoid anything highly decorated as they 
detract from the objects which are 
placed them. Plain earthen- 
ware jars, either glazed or unglazed, 


usually require 


inside 


are always to be preferred to cut-glass 
or ornamental pottery. 

The herewith 
have been taken at various times in 


photographs shown 
the freehand drawing room of our high 
school. My object in taking them was 
to record for future reference 
groups of interesting subjects and for 


some 


comparison and study in the drawing 
classes. 

students loaned 
interesting objects and by photograph- 
ing them I obtained a permanent record 
of the group in which that particular 
object appeared. 


At various times 


Once color photography becomes uni- 
versally practiced, still life objects will 
perhaps become very popular among 
amateurs, who until then must depend 
upon good light and shade effects, color 
ralues and textures, in order to make 
pictures that are worth the while. 


““SOMETHING AT LEAST”? IN COMMON,— 
A BLACKING BOTTLE, A LADY’S 


—Bailey 
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PLATE XVII. 
ON THE WALL OF AN ™ 


AZZLED by his success with the 
tools and processes of his craft, 

the aspiring photographer is liable to 
stumble next into the slough of “ High 
Art,”’ as it is called by the newly-come. 
Its more appropriate designation is 
simply Aht, or more truthfully, Ah! 
For to those who flounder in that slough 
the desirable thing seems to be some- 
thing to surprise people, something rare, 
original, unique, astonishing, something 
provoking exclamations without end. 
Plate XVII reproduces one corner 
in the “sales studio”’ “Art Pho- 
tographer”’ in an American city. It 
shows a flock of “high art’’ camera 
pictures, just as it happened to light on 


of an 


A FLOCK OF “HIGH ART” 


PRODUCTS LIT HAPHAZARD 


ART PHOTOGRAPHER’S STUDIO.”’ 


the walls. What an arrangement! Look 
at the frames. Mostly “hand carved.”’ 
Almost every picture presents an un- 
usual element,—an odd pose, an enor- 
mous hat, startling light and shade, 
erratic composition within the frame, 
a frame more attractive than the thing 
framed. 

Of course the average amateur can- 
not afford such expensive settings for 
his ‘“‘gems.’’ He has to be content with 
such modest vagaries as those exhibited 
in Plate XVIII. Mounts with ellip- 
tical openings, and with printed orna- 
ments; mounts of rough paper stamped 
with an artificial grain and cut into odd 


shape with an imitation deckle; mounts 
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PLATE XVIII. FRAMES MORE ATTRACTIVE THAN THE THING FRAMED, 
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PLATE XIX FIVE WARNINGS THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER SHOULD HEED: l 


ODD SHAPED PIC- 
TURES. 2) HUMOROUS INTRUSIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE. 


(3) CURIOUS AND AMAZING SUBJECTS. 
(4) OUT-OF-FOCUS PICTURES. (5) GROUPS UNRELATED IN MASS TO THE SHAPE OF MOUNT, AND 
FREEHAND “ARTISTIC’” BACKGROUNDS COMBINED WITH STRAIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY FROM NATURE. 
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made up of several sheets varying in 
size, color, value, texture, and character 
of edge; mounts on which the print is 
placed eccentrically ; mounts with hand- 
painted ornament and nondescript let- 
tering ;—all such things are bad because 
they attractive to the eye. 
They rob the picture of the attention it 
alone should command. 

Another group of warnings has been 
gathered into Plate XIX. The pho- 
tographer who wishes to excel in pro- 
ducing beautiful pictures is not likely 
to exhibit odd-shaped boundaries, an 


are too 


ellipse, for example; stunt subjects, like 


an undressed girl in the woods, or the 
boy swimming; surprising effects, like 
the snow-patched the 
skeleton-caterpillar tree, with the hu- 
man bust emerging from shrubbery; 


trees beside 


blurrs from out-of-focus negatives with 
no apparent reason for being out of 
focus; hand-drawn and eraser-mottled 
backgrounds— 
chancially 


freehand settings for me- 
back- 
grounds unrelated to the mass of the 
picture; or lastly, obtrusive, illegible, 
up-hill or down-dale 
studied whimsicality. 


rendered subjects; 


signatures of 
All such features 
In a fine picture the sub- 
ject holds first place in the attention of 
the observer; nothing is allowed to call 
or to pull the attention away from that 
subject. When a freak contour, a 
curious detail, an obtrusive technique, 
or a vain autograph, obtrudes itself, 
the attention is divided, the subject is 
robbed and forced to take second place. 

Behind all these diverse activities 
of would-be artists, will be found, in 
the last analysis, either pure ignorance 
or a veiled egotism. Usually the per- 
former’s aim is not the beauty that is 
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are defects. 


its own excuse for being, but the beauty 
that shall reflect glory on the discoverer 
and promoter thereof. His ambition 
seems to be to achieve something that 
will provoke not an inarticulate thanks- 
giving that so much of loveliness can 
exist in so small a space, but rather the 
outspoken query, “Who was so clever 
as to produce this unique marvel of 
art?”’ 

The road to fine art does not lie in 
that direction. 

Any element in a picture which blows 
its own horn, which bids for attention 
against that specific beauty for the sake 
of which the picture exists, is an upstart. 
That element is nihilistic. It is 
itively fatal to fine art. 


pos- 


A work of fine art always makes its 
appeal first as a whole. It comes into 
single undivided 


vision of delight provoking an involun- 


consciousness as a 


tary expression of satisfaction; lovely! 
charming! beautiful! 
splendid! superb! or some other single 


exclamation. 


exquisite! fine! 
It has to endure next the 
inevitable mental process of analysis. 
The eye proceeds to investigate its 
parts. If through that excursion the 
mind discovers peculiar fitness, orderly 
relationships, happy free co-operation 
throughout all its parts, and returns 
with keener appreciation and renewed 
delight to the contemplation of - the 
whole, that whole is assuredly a work 
of fine art. 

In photography, the mounted print is 
the unit. Mount and print must co- 
operate to produce this whole, giving an 
impression of ordered excellence, of 
beauty. 

“Of course,’”’ exclaims the self-right- 


eous amateur. ‘I never use such clap- 
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PLATE XX IN THE FIRST THI 
ALLURES THE EYE MORI 
MAKES EVEN THE STRONGEST DARKS IN THI 
UPON THE ATTENTION OF THE 


trap as you have described. I always 
mount my prints on plain white cards”’ 
—or plain gray, or plain black, or what- 
ever the whim may have pitched upon. 
But there again he is likely to go wrong. 
A plain black mount or a plain white 
mount may be more compelling than 
the print itself, especially when the 
picture is framed, as Plate XX shows. 
Moreover, the white mount takes the 
light the The whole 
print looks gloomy. The black mount 
vies with the darks of the picture and 


from picture. 


makes the whole print appear grayer 
than it should.’ Both detract from the 
beauty of the print. 

Plate XXI 
mounting. 


shows an acceptable 


The tone of the mount is 


WHITE MOUNT 
STRONGLY THAN THI 
PICTURI 
OBSERVER 





KILLS ALL LIGHTS IN THE PICTURE IT 
PRINT IN THE SECOND THE BLACK MOUNT 
LOOK GRAY IT OBTRUDES ITSELF 


BOTH MOUNTS ARE THEREFORE BAD 


darker than the lights of the picture 
and lighter than the darks of the pic- 
both the the 
darks tell as accents, as the artist in- 
tended they should. 

Notice also the width of the mount. 


ture; hence lights and 


Too wide a mount becomes an attrac- 
tion, and too narrow a mount becomes 
an attraction for the eye, and therefore 
detracts from the picture. The correct 


width can be determined in any 


case 
The mount must 
When just right, it 
in evidence. 


only by experiment. 
appear adequate. 
is least It presents the 
picture at its best, and is itself content 
with second place. 

While no hard and fast rules can be 
laid down governing the size and pro- 


1 It is almost impossible to believe that the two prints here exhibited were printed from the same negative and as 


near alike as possible. 


Unmounted, the ordinary eye would hardly distinguish between them. 


Here, because of the 


optical effect called by Chevreul “ simultaneous contrast,’’ one print appears to have been very much darker than the 


other. 
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PLATE XXI. 
VA., WELL 


MOUNTED TO 
portions of the mount, in a general way, 
it may be said that the farther away the 
print is supposed to be seen the wider 
A print full of 
minute detail demanding a close view, 
requires a comparatively narrow mount. 
The reason for this is that one function 
of the mount is to surround the picture 


the mount should be. 


with a space of silence as Ruskin said; 
or in other words to blot out all details 
which would otherwise constitute its 
background in the immediate environ- 
ment of the picture. The eye is 
conscious of a larger area of the sur- 
roundings of a distant object than of an 
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A FINE PHOTOGRAPH BY H. C. 


ENCHANCE ITS 





MANN, NORFOLK, 
EFFECTIVENESS. 


object seen at close range, hence a 
picture like Alexander’s Pot of Basil 
requires a broad mount while such a 
picture as Leonardo’s Last Supper, 
requires no mount at all. 

The width of 
influenced by the size of the subject in 
relation to the whole area of the print. 
In Plate XXII for example, the print 
framed close up, makes the subject 
look cramped, caught in a trap. The 
mount extends the area between the 
subject and the frame, and produces 
a feeling of more space and greater 
freedom for the subject. 


mount is frequently 
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PLATE XXII WHEN THE PRINCIPAL OBJECT FILLS THE ENTIRE AREA 


OF A PRINT, THE PRINT SHOULD 


OF THE RIGHT TONE WILL GIVE THE 


The margins between the print and 
the edges of the mount should vary with 
the proportions of the print. When a 
print requires little space about it, when 
it may be framed close, the widths of 
the four margins need not be varied, as 
shown in the small square, Plate X XIII, 
where the white indicates the frame. 
When the print requires more space 
about it, the lower margin should always 
be wider than the upper margin, and the 
side margins should be alike. 

The relation in widths between the 
horizontal pair and the vertical pair, 
depends upon the ‘‘thrust”’ of the lines 
of the print. All lines induce in the eye 
a strong tendency to move in their di- 


NOT BE FRAMED CLOSE. A MOUNT 


EFFECT OF MORE AMPLE SPACE 


rection; and as a movement once in- 
itiated tends to continue in that direc- 
tion, the marginal spaces become the 
absorbers, the arresters of the moving 
eye. The longer the line the greater 
its thrust. The greater the thrust the 
wider the margin required. 

Equal thrust, as in the lines of a 
square, would justify equal margins, 
were it not for the fact that when the 
lower margin is exactly like the upper, 
the lower margin seems the narrower. 
This has to be counteracted by increas- 
ing slightly the width of lower margin. 

The amount of thrust in the long 
sides of an oblong depends in some 
subtle way not on the actual length of 
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these sides but on their length in rela- 
tion to the short side. It depends also 
Vertical 
lines have a greater thrust than hori- 
More- 


over, the thrust of either pair of edges is 


on the position of the oblong. 
zontal lines of the same length. 


increased or diminished by re-enforcing 
thrusts of prominent lines within the 
picture itself. Hence, in the last anal- 
ysis, a trained eye must be the final 
judge as to margins. 

A collection of cards of different tones 
of gray from white to black, and of 
different hues of gray, upon which to 
try each print for best effect; together 
with a pair of L’s, large size, to deter- 
mine the right mount best 
widths of margins, will any 
thoughtful person to become keen-eyed 
through intelligent practice. 

Lastly, the mount should, as a rule, 
have “‘something at least,’”’ to quote 
the happy phrase of Dr. Ross of Har- 
vard,—something at least in common 
with the picture. Its color should echo 
some color in the picture; its value 
some value in the picture. In the case 
of the Sand Dune, by H. C. Mann of 
Norfolk, Va., Plate XXI, the gray of 
the mount echoes the gray of the grass, 
and the black line, enclosing the print, 
echoes the darkest darks of the trees. 
Furthermore, the line enriches the mount 
a little, makes it a mount for this picture 


size and 


enable 


only, and softens the transition for the 
eye in passing from the print to the 
mount. 
line 


In other words the enclosing 
helps to tie print mount 


See 


and 
together and to make them one. 
also the larger picture, Plate XXII. 
If lights predominate in the print the 
enclosing lines may need to be lighter 
than the When a 
added it should tone-in with the mount- 
ed print, and be somewhat darker than 
the mount. 
extension of the mount for protection. 
It should never strive for first place. 


mount. frame is 


The frame is merely an 


As color always attracts the eye more 
strongly than gray, a colored frame for 
a gray photograph is dangerous. The 
frame must be less attractive than the 
thing framed. 

Fine art means fine adjustment of 
part to part and of parts to the whole. 
It means “ Nothing too much,” as the 
Greeks said. It means “‘the purgation 
of superfluities’”’ as Michelangelo af- 
firmed. It 
whole where “Nothing can be added 
and nothing removed to improve the 
effect,’ as the French say. It means 
for the photographer the creation by 


means the securing of a 


means of a print and a mount, of a 
thing which will give perennial pleasure 


to a person whose esthetic judgment 
has been so trained as to recognize 


beauty at sight. 


SINCE AN ARTIST APPEALS TO THE INTELLIGENCE AND TO THE EMO- 


TIONS, HIS WORK CAN ONLY GIVE REAL PLEASURE TO THOSE IN WHOM IT 


AROUSES A CONSCIOUSNESS OF BEAUTY SIMILAR TO HIS OWN PERCEPTION. 


FOR THIS REASON A 


PICTURE MAY GIVE 


INTENSE PLEASURE TO SOME, 


WHILE OTHERS ARE UNABLE TO RECEIVE THE MEANING, AND, FOR WANT 


OF UNDERSTANDING, 


ARE APT TO DUB IT 


4 WORTHLESS PERFORMANCE. 
—Rex Vicat Cole 























Decorative Spatter Work 
Frederick H. Berns 


Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


peg of us can 
no doubt re- 


member when we 
gazed with awed ad- 
miration at the 
“spattered” leaves 
and that 
hung from the walls 
of our grandmother’s 
parlors at the peril- 
ous angle of 45°. 

About a year ago while on an after- 
noon call at the home of two delightful 
old ladies, I was again reminded of this 
ancient variety of fancy work. While 
sitting on a horsehair sofa, sipping my 
tea, my exploring gaze chanced to rest 
upon an oval picture frame containing 
a “‘spattered”’ leaf design. At once the 
problem which had been perplexing me 
for a couple of days was solved. I 
could hardly wait to return to my studio 
to put the plan into execution. 


mottoes 





F. H. Berns 


You see we had come to the making 
of simple lettered posters and book 
cowers, and the plain backgrounds had 
the tinted 
ones ordinary; and so we were on the 
lookout for a new kind of background 
Why not, 
therefore, a “spattered”? background? 
Just the thing! Our apparatus was 
simple in the extreme. A piece of wire 
screening was stretched tightly overan 
old picture frame twelve inches wide 
by about fifteen inches long. A large, 
stout, bristle brush, a bottle of India 
ink or liquid dyes, a sheets of 


become tiresome, various 


to use on our final posters. 


few 
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paper, and a card of thumb tacks com- 
pleted most of the outfit. 

We first lightly marked on the sheet 
of paper or card to be spattered, the 
dimensions that we wished the spat- 
tered portion to be. We then covered 
the margin of the sheet with paper up 
to the lightly marked line and tacked it 
firmly down so none of the ink would be 
spattered on our card beyond the line, 
as a clean cut edge was desired. 

We next placed the screen over the 
paper about an inch above the surface 
to be spattered, then dipping our large 
bristle brush in the ink or colored dye 
we gently swished it back and forth 
over the screen. In doing this little 
spatters of ink would fall through onto 
the paper below. By glancing under 
the frame we could tell when the desired 
amount had fallen and whether or not 
the paper or card was evenly spattered. 
If we desired it evenly spattered and we 
found it was not, the lighter spots could 
We found that 
we had some interesting backgrounds 
on which could be lettered the desired 
words for our poster or book cover. 


easily be gone over. 


By cutting out pieces of paper in the 
form of trees, buildings, sky lines, etc., 
and pinning them on the spattered sur- 
face and again going over the whole 
with the brush and ink, other and most 
interesting effects were secured, much 
to the delight of the students. If it 
was desired to have the sky light, the 
portion to be the sky was covered and 
the rest of the space was left exposed. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE SPATTER WORK BY PUPILS UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF FREDERICK H. BERNS, CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 

Spattered trees, castles, pyramids, ambitious posters. Most of the results 
and landscapes of various kinds quickly were very good, everyone seemed to have 
appeared as backgrounds for our more a “spatter work’ poster worth while. 
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Beautiful Pictures to Enjoy 
Mrs. Estelle M. Hurll 


Nolte: 
study of pictures. 


The aim of this department is to promote the appreciation of art by practical helps in the 
Readers are cordially invited to co-operate in the work by making suggestions, 
asking questions and sending in answers to the Questions for Discussion. 


Address all correspondence 


to Picture Department, School Arts Magazine, 120 Boylston St., Boston. 


SOME CHILD FIGURES 


AM introduc- 

ing three 
young girls to 
you, all so vi- 
vacious, charm- 
ing and lovable 
that you will 
welcome them at 
once as friends. 





They seem to 
walk right into 
Mrs. Estelle M. Hurll the schoolroom 


and make them- 
home with us, 
Alice skipping in from her game of 
jump rope, Lavinia bringing us a tray 
of fruit, and the Girl with the Muff, a 
bit more young ladyish in manner, 
flying in as if just returning from shop- 
ping or calling. 

Figure pictures come naturally after 
“‘eads’’ in the progress of our study, 
giving us richer material for the eye 
and forthe mind. But there are figures 
and figures. When a child stands inert- 
ly before you as if merely to show off 


selves entirely at 


his good clothes and have his picture 
taken, the effect is not greatly different 
from a bust portrait. In fact the head 
is preferred to the figure when making 
separate reproductions of the several 
little royalties in Van Dyck’s group of 
children of Charles I, just because the 


full lengths here are so stiff. In such 
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works as Reynolds’ Strawberry Girl 
and Greuze’s Broken Pitcher, charming 
as they are, there is little in the pose 
itself to give interest to the figure. 
The same thing is true of Gainsbor- 
ough’s Blue Boy, though here the beau- 
tiful landscape is an additional factor. 
But what a difference when we turn to 
the three pictures before us! And why? 
Simply because the pose is that of 
action. 
motion 


Each figure is one of arrested 
and this fact we take in at a 
glance even theugh in two cases we do 
not see the feet at all. Naturally, then, 
the first question we ask is, what is the 
girl doing? And the answer at 
brings us to the story which the picture 
suggests. 


once 


Alice is dancing along with a long 
ribbon drawn rather tightly around her 
shoulders held out at arm’s length before 
her with loose ends fluttering. This 
brief descriptive summary of her action 
may require several minor questions: 
What is she holding? Where does the 
ribbon touch her? How does she hold 
her But the matter 
being settled, we discuss the reasons 
for her action. 


hands? 


etc. 
It is perhaps a figure 
in a fancy dance or some game of her 
own invention suggested by the motions 
of jumping rope. She is laughing gay- 
ly. Do you suppose she is trying to be 
graceful or look pretty? Not a bit of 
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PLATE I. ALICE. FROM A PAINTING IN OIL BY WILLIAM M. CHASE. ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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it. She isn’t thinking of herself at all. 
Alice is a sweet, merry-natured little 
girl of our own kind. How old do you 
call her? Has anyone here a dress like 
hers? (Little girls at once begin to 
scrutinize dress.) Does it seem elab- 
What kind of 
How is her hair 
All these queries are of course 
devices for closer examination of the 
print. 

Now let each little girl in the room 
take a string, or a ribbon, a piece of 
tape, or even a strip of paper, and hold 


orate or expensive? 
shoes does she wear? 
done? 


it in the way Alice holds her ribbon. 


You have to look sharp to get it just 
right. Hold the out from the 
waist line, palms up, with the ribbon 
held in place by the proper position of 
the fingers. You may try this first in 
your seats and then rise to take Alice’s 
attitude. But the ends of your ribbon 
hang straight down in the most uncom- 
promising fashion with no pretty flutter 
at all. How is that? Why, just be- 
cause Alice is in motion, of course. If 
skip little 
ribbons will flutter too. 


arms 


you along a way, 
The skipping 


experiment will doubtless have to be 


your 


relegated to recess time when the school 
yard will be full of Alices with fluttering 
streamers. Then let girl note 
some of the others and she will see that 


pach 


when one skips along for a space and 
then stops, the body will sway back- 
ward like Alice’s in the picture. And 
yes, this is true also of Lavinia and the 
Girl with the Muff. They are all 
motion pictures—‘‘ movies” if you like. 
After these outdoor trials the girls will 
get the idea of the Alice pose, and some 
of the most successful may be called up 
to take the position before the class. 
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Then comes the opportunity to com- 
pare closely the living model with the 
picture, line by line. Don’t you think 
that your girls will always feel pretty 
well acquainted with Alice after this? 
And haven’t they caught something of 
the buoyancy of her spirits? And will 
they not be likely to remember the 
main lines of the picture? 

Lavinia is carrying a tray of fruit 
past an window or 
Girlish as she is, her dress is so grown 
up in its elegance and style that we 
know she must be “different.” She 
plainly belongs to some foreign land 
and to period. You 
might almost guess she was a princess 
from the jewelled 
No; she was not a princess, but her 
father was so rich that he lived like a 
prince and dressed his daughter in 
elaborate finery. His name was Titian 
and he lived in Venice four hundred 


open doorway. 


some bygone 


tiara she wears. 


years ago. His business was that of 
a painter, and he made his fortune by 
painting the portraits of royalty and 
noblemen. died 
when she was very little and the child 


I le loved 


to make pictures of her, decking her in 


Lavinia’s mother 


became her father’s darling. 


jewels and silks to show off her beauty. 
The dress she wears here is made just 
as any great lady’s might be, for in this 
period little difference was made be- 
tween the dresses of children and grown- 
Starting the with this 
explanation, they may pick out the 
details of the costume and the contents 
of Lavinia’s tray. Titian, we are told, 
was fond of entertaining guests and 
spread most sumptuous repasts before 
them. The table was set in the gar- 
den, which overlooked the water and 


ups. pupils 
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from which the diners could watch the 
sunset. May we not that 
Lavinia might bring out a salver of the 
choice native fruits to offer to the dis- 
tinguished gathered 
her father? 


And now give every girl in the room 


suppose 


company about 


a chance to “play Lavinia” 
“played Alice.”’ Stand erect, raise the 
arms to lift an imaginary tray, sway 
backward and turn the head as if to 
What 


as we 


speak to someone in passing. 


1 R 5 


THREE EXAMPLES OF ‘‘THE CURVE OF FORCE,” 
ONE OF THE KEYS TO BEAUTY OF FORM. 


a display of thin little arms which crook 
at the elbows in sharp angles? Some 
will be quite hopeless, but others may 
be improved a little by manipulation, 
and perhaps here and there a plump 
child can be found who is able to dupli- 
A few 
lines on the blackboard will show the 
difference between an oblique angle 


cate Lavinia’s lovely curves. 


and a true curve and impress upon the 
mind the secret of Lavinia’s beauty. 
After some experimenting the teacher 
may bring her best model to the plat- 
form, give her a real tray with real 
fruit and pose her in a 
Lavinia tableau for the class. I think 
the result is better if the child first 
takes a step or two forward and then 


and a rose 


pauses. 
In the higher grades where the pu- 
pils have some experience in drawing, 


the picture should be analyzed, showing 
the three or more sets of parallel curves 
making up the composition. Indeed, 
the only straight lines are those of the 
window frame which serve as a contrast 
to the curves. Starting with the curve 
of the curtain how many lines duplicate 
this? (1) Outlining the arch of the 
tiara how many lines duplicate this? 
(2) Look at the fruit as well as the 


figure. Tracing the curve of the left 
cheek (3) what other lines are parallel? 
What lines are similar to these but 


reversed in position? Can you see 
that some of these are so related as to 
continuous reversed curves? 
The Girl with the Muff presents about 
the same compositional elements as the 
Lavinia. To use it for a tableau the 
hat and muff are important properties 
to secure the right effect, as they con- 


tribute so much to the linear scheme. 


form 


The sense of motion is indicated less 
by the pose than by the fluttering 
and the “swish” of the full 
skirt, and it isn’t quite easy to produce 
such without running in the 
wind. The girl herself has much of 
the French charm with her piquant 


feather 


results 


face and huge curled pompadour. It 
will place her more definitely to asso- 
ciate her with the reign of Marie 
Antoinette, the unfortunate queen, with 
whom the artist, Mme. 
favorite. If you happen to 
have a portrait of Marie Antoinette 
you may explain the 
fashion for the big coiffure and the 
dainty white fichu. 


LeBrun, was 
such a 
how she set 
It adds nothing 
to the enjoyment of the picture, among 
younger pupils, to know that the Girl 
with the Muff is in reality the portrait 
French Mme. Molé- 


of a actress. 
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Raymond assumes so perfectly the réle 
of a “girl” that children accept her 


unquestioningly as such. In _ higher 


grades it willsbe interesting to attach 


the proper name to the figure. 


the sunny, open-hearted Alice, the good- 
natured but rather heavy Lavinia, and 
the arch young lady of the muff. 

All three figures are vivid personalities 
in the schoolroom. 




















PLATE II. 
THE GIRL WITH MUFF, BY MME. LE BRUN, LOUVRE, PARIS. 


I do not know a better illustration of 
the quality the French call chic. If 
you. passed the Girl with the Muff in 
the street you would say what a graceful 
and artistic figure—a remark you would 
not be at all likely to make about either 
Alice or Lavinia. Alice is of that grow- 
ing age when the limbs are rather lanky, 
and Lavinia, when not posing for curves, 
‘but the 
French girl knows perfectly well how 
to carry herself. 


would be rather a roly-poly 


In the last analysis 
these three pictures, which composi- 
tionally similar, show three 
entirely distinct types of temperament: 
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are so 


LAVINIA, BY TITIAN, BERLIN GALLERY, 


AND 


Note: The original painting of Lavinia is in the Berlir 
Gallery; of Alice, in the Chicago Art Institute; of the Girl 
with the Muff, in the Louvre, Paris 


PRIZE OFFER 

We hope that many teachers will be interest- 
ed to secure good Alice and Lavinia poses 
among their pupils. The trial may be made 
for either one or both as preferred. The dress 
is immaterial. The aim is to produce the right 
effect in the lines and to catch the spirit of the 
picture. Photographs should arrive not later 
than April 5th addressed to the Picture Study 
Department. Prizes will be awarded 
announced in May. 


photographs 


and 
Those desiring to have 
returned if 
enclose postage for the purpose. 


unsuccessful will 
We expect 


to use the successful poses in the magazine. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
For information picture posing: 
How to Show Pictures to Children, by 
Estelle M. Hurll. 
Chapter on The Game of Picture Posing. 
For a biographical sketch of William M. Chase 
(Born 1849). 
Article in ScHOooL 
February, 1913. 
For information about Titian (Italian, 
1576). 
A Short History of Italian Painting, by 
Alice V. V. Brown and William Rankin. 
For Information about Mme. Le Brun (French, 
1755-1842). 
Mme. LeBrun’s Souvenirs. 


about 


THe Arts MAGAZINE, 


1477- 


If this book is 
not available read the biographical sketch 
derived from it, in the Masters in Art; also 
Mrs. French 
Painting. 


Stranahan’s History of 
QUESTIONS 
1. What elements in a picture furnish dra- 
matic or interest? 
2. Can a pose suggest story interest if no 
action is indicated? 
either affirmative or negative reply. 


story 


Examples to support 


3. Are your pupils interested in the dress 
of children in pictures? 


4. Are boys interested in the Alice and 
Lavinia pictures? 
5. Can you suggest any pictures of boy 


figures with interest similar to those of 
Alice and Lavinia? 
Wanted: Pictures of 
According to the 
Century Magazine for 1916 a new series of 


Occupations. 
announcement of the 


engravings by the incomparable Timothy Cole 
will include a reproduction of Metsu’s Lace 
Maker. This beautiful picture 
valuable addition to the teacher’s portfolio 
As there is none too 


will be a 


of Occupation Subjects. 
much material in this class of pictures, every 
new find is welcome. 


Peace Post Carp or Poster DESIGNS 
Now that the evils of War and the blessings 
of Peace are constantly in our minds, would 
not the latter subject be suitable for original 
designs of post cards and posters? To an- 
nounce the program of the School Peace Day 
in the Spring, an attractive poster would surely 
make an appropriate decoration in the school- 


room 


Words tell us of the 
masterly way in which the subject is presented, the dexterity of the workmanship, 


We know that a fine picture cannot be described. 


and the excellence of the colour and drawing; but these things, when enumerated, 
leave us cold and uninterested, while any attempts to resurrect the feelings of the 
painter while engaged on his task lead us to boredom. The emotion aroused by 
a grand picture may be somewhat closely reproduced by a fine prose essay, by 
poetry, music, or by a mood in nature herself. The higher appeal in it comes 


through the intuition of the artist—‘‘ Non vi non dolo sed dono’’—the unconscious 


effort unacquired. The essentials for any fine work are intuition combined with 
But there 


know it as “‘taste,’’ 


a highly developed power of expression. is an intuition that in a 
I think we and this taste 
or good feeling which starts with a leaning to that which is best, or from a certain 


lesser form is given to many. 


sympathy with nature, can be guided and improved simultaneously with the 
acquiring of the craftsmanship of painting. 
taste or talent who might gain a keener enjoyment if they realized that, by train- 
ing, it could be converted into a means of expression. 


—REX VICAT COLI 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TO OUR READERS:—This Department aims to present each month the most helpful suggestions 
at hand. Topics called for in good courses of studies, projects that have proven their value in the 
schoolroom, original work by children, are here illustrated and described. If you will send to our office 
the course of study you use, with topics that you would like to see illustrated indicated by a check 
mark, we will endeavor to take them up in order in this department. But please remember that we 
must have your request for help at least three months in advance of publication, that our answer may 
appear on time. We must know before March Ist, for example, about any June topic you would 
like to see treated in this Department. We welcome Good Ideas, and will pay for original material 
that we can use.—Tuer Epirors. 


QUOTATIONS FOR USE IN FEBRUARY 
SELECTED BY ABBY P. CHURCHILL 


Nature Study Instructor, State Normal School, Fitchburg 





Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid, 

Ever as of old time, 
Coming in the cold time, 
Prophet of the gay time, 
Prophet of the May time, 
Prophet of the roses; 
Many, many welcomes, 
February, fair maid. 


7 ennyson, 


February, a form 
Pale 
One of the North Wind’s daughters, 
With icicles in her hair. 

Edgar Fawcett. 


vestured, wildly fair, 


* * * * * * * * the 


sea is mine! 
I washed the sands and headlands with my 
tide; 

My brow is crowned with branches of the pine; 

Before my chariot wheels the fishes glide. 

By me all things are purified. 

Longfellow. 

eo eee eo + * Fie eee 

The blast of North and East, and ice 

Makes daggers at the sharpened eaves. 
Alfred Tennyson. 


Chill airs and wintry winds, my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year, 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
Longfellow. 
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Around, above the world of snow 
The light-heeled breezes breathe and blow; 
Now here, now there, they whirl the flakes, 
And whistle through the sun-dried brakes. 
- * * * . 
The hoar frost crackles on the trees, 
* os ” * 
And speeding o’er the crusted snow 
A few swift-footed rabbits go. 
James Berry Bensel. 


A cold, uninterrupted rain, 
That washed each southern window-pane, 
And made a river of the road; 

* * * * 
And, hidden behind a watery screen, 
The sun unseen, or only seen 
As a faint pallor in the sky. 

Longfellow. 


My daffy-down-dilly, 
The Weather is chilly, 
The snowflakes are flying, the sky is gray 
gloom, 
And yet you are smiling, 
The weather beguiling, 
And making bright sunshine right here in my 
room. 
Gertrude T. Clarke. 


Oh, every year hath its winter 
And every year hath its rain— 
But a day is always coming 
When the birds come North again, 
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When new leaves swell in the forest, 
And grass springs green on the plain, 

And 
And the birds come North again. 


the alder’s vein turns crimson 


Unknown. 


All the small people that live in the ground 
Have slept their bright eyes out, and long for 
the sound 
Of the feet of Spring, as she comes o’er the hills 
To touch the spring-locks and unfetter the rills. 
Edward A. Jenks. 


Think what a number of queer little seeds, 

Of flowers and mosses, of ferns and of weeds, 

Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

Only a month or a few weeks more 

Will they have to wait behind that door 

Listen and watch and 
Waiting to grow. 


wait below, 


Unknown. 


And Winter shuddering in the open air, 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring 
Coleridge. 
Every valley drinks, 
Every dell and hollow; 
Where the kind rain sinks and sinks, 
Green of spring will follow. 


Rossetti. 


For the greatest good the Winter can bring 
Is the hope in me of returning Spring, 
And the joyous song of the birds. 
Wm. G. Barton. 


When February sun shines cold, 
There comes a day when in the air 
The wings of winter slow unfold 
And show the golden summer there. 
Philip H. Savage. 
We long for the green and white on the orchard 
spray, 
For the rustle of grass and the cricket 
shrilling low, 
And yet we can wait, for under the rime we 
know 
Is the living heart that will quicken again in 
May. 
Clinton Scollard. 





Through the winter drear and cold 
Shone the spring with heart of gold. 
Tinkling music sweet and clear, 
They who had an ear to hear. 

Margaret Sangster. 


And still the earth is cold and white, 
And mead and forest yet are bare, 

But there’s a something in the light 
That says the germ of life is there. 


Jane Austin. 


It may be that under that western haze 
Lurks the omen of brighter days; 
That each sentinel tree is quivering 
Deep at its core with the sap of spring, 
And while we go, while we go, 
Green grass-blades pierce through the glittering 
snow. 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 


Fair seem the winter days, and soon 
Shall blow the warm west winds of spring 
To set the unbound rills in tune, 
And hither urge the bluebird’s wing. 
W hittier. 


Heaven will be blue and earth be green and gay, 
The bird and beast be joyous, and life be dear, 
When springtide comes. 
Henry G. Hewlett. 


On the wind in February 
Snowflakes float still, 
Half inclined to turn to rain, 
Nipping, dripping chill. 
Then the thaws swell the streams, 
And swollen rivers swell the sea: 
If the winter ever ends 
How pleasant it will be. 
Rossettt. 


Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 
The cold winter weather has lasted so long. 
As soon as you sing the springtime will come, 
The robins will call and the honey bee hum, 
And the dear little pussies so cunning and gray 
Will sit in the willow trees over the way, 
So hurry, please do, 
Little Bird Blue 
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SFVEFN SLOYD PRINCIPLES 


All manual training, by whatever name, would be more effective educationally 
as well as industrially if the promoters would agree to apply to it a few generally 
accepted principles such as those which have always characterized the sloyd 
method. It would also be found that when such subjects as metal work, book- 
binding, printing, cement work, etc., are taken up in schools, the work would be 
more educational in its effect on the student if these same sloyd principles were 
more closely applied: 


THAT MANUAL WORK IN SCHOOLS SHALL BE SUCH 
AS WILL AROUSE AND SUSTAIN INTEREST. 


THAT EACH PROBLEM BE SUCH AS CAN BE DONE 
THOROUGHLY WELL AND IN COMPARATIVELY SHORT 
TIME. 

’ 
THAT EVERYTHING SHOULD BE OF USE AND CON- 
TAIN THE ELEMENTS OF BEAUTY. 


4 THAT, AS A GENERAL RULE, EACH PROBLEM SHALL 
CONTAIN NOT MORE THAN FIVE NEW TOOLS, OR 
EXERCISES, AND NOT LESS THAN ONE. 


THAT SUCH METHODS BE USED AS ARE GENERALLY 
PRACTISED BY THE BEST CRAFTSMEN. 


THAT THE PUPILS, PARTICULARLY IN THE HIGHER 
GRADES, SUGGEST INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS. 


THAT THE BOY’S STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE OF 
WORKMANSHIP SHALL MAKE HIM HIS OWN BEST 
CRITIC. 


The notion that the theory of sloyd is expressed by a particular set of models; 
that it is a system of manual training which has out-lived its usefulness, and 
that itis narrow in allowing only wood as a medium of expression, is held only 
by such persons as speak and write superficially. Preconceived ideas with only an 
occasional visit to sloyd schools and exhibitions are no doubt the cause of these 
mistaken notions, and are most harmful to the cause for which sloyd stands. 
Chis is particularly the case when the misconception exists with persons who 
hold positions as leaders of educational and industrial movements, because 
through them it influences others who, having taken short courses in sloyd at 
home or abroad, become teachers, and are therefore with such inadequate 
training incompetent to adapt their work to given conditions. 


rhis sheet is an example of printing done by stualents of the Sloyd Training School, Boston, Mass. 
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FEBRUARY PROJECTS FOR ALL GRADES 


NOTE: While these projects are not arranged specifically by grades, they are arranged in order 
of difficulty, the most elementary first, that teachers may be able to select the more readily such projects 


as in their judgment would come within the powers of their own pupils. 























CUPID DRAWING A BOW AT A VENTURE. FOR TRACING AND COLORING. BY JULIA DANIELS. 


VALENTINES for the youngest children are shown in Plate I, on the following page. The 
flower stalks are traced, colored, and cut from drawing paper. The white chrysanthemum, 1, 
is cut from rice paper, with the heart of red, pasted in the center. The other flower, 2, is cut from 
red tissue paper. The form is traced from a pattern, 6, and cut out. Some pretty picture, a 
child’s head, is pasted on the central hexagonal part, and the petals are folded over it. The heart, 
3, is the pattern for the two hearts which make the hanging valentine, Plate II. One heart is 
cut from the center upward, like 3; the other is cut from the center downward. The two are 
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PLATE I. VALENTINES THAT ‘‘WORK’’ AND OTHER THINGS CHILDREN LIKE TO MAKE. 


slipped together, and the red threads are added for hanging. The doors of 4 open (the heart 
being pasted to one of them only) revealing whatever is placed inside. To make 5, cut two heart- 
shaped frames, paste red tissue paper between them and trim it to their shape. Add red thread 
for hanging. Another kind the children are very fond of is shown in Plate II. Fold and cut a 
3% inch square of tissue as indicated successively, by 1, 2, 3, and 4, in Plate III, folding each time 
on the dotted line. At last cut 4 as indicated by the fine full lines, first from one side then from 
the other. In the center of a 31% inch circle of drawing paper paste a red heart. Unfold the 
tissue paper and fasten pink silk thread to the center for hanging. Paste the tissue paper to the 
edge of circle, all around. Trim to the shape of the circle. When this valentine is suspended you 
can see the heart caught in the trap. i =. 


PAPER BEADS. Here is a pretty novelty from Pasadena, California: You can make a pretty necklace from 
the colored covers of magazines and bright colored advertisements. The only tools you will need are, a ruler, a pencil, 
scissors, paste, and a hat pin, or a stick pin 

For the pattern take a piece of stiff paper and on it draw a rectangle 314” long by ” wide, drawing a line through 
the center as in A, Plate III. Now measure 4” from each corner, as shown in the diagram and draw the slanting 
lines. Cut out on the heavy lines, thus making your pattern. Now apply this pattern to your colored pictures; 
trace around it and cut out as many as you please. Beginning at end E roll closely on the hat pin and secure the 
narrow end with paste. Remove the pin and there you have the hole for stringing! 

A pretty effect is gained by making about three beads of silver or gold foil for the center of the necklace. 

Nellie F. Crasper 


A small necklace is shown in Plate I at 8. Unfortunately the pretty colors could not be re- 


produced. 
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PLATE Il. THE HEART-CAUGHT-IN-A-TRAP VAL- 
ENTINE, AND THE TWO-HEARTS-THAT-BEAT-AS- 
ONE VALENTINE. 


PLATE III. DIAGRAMS TO AID IN MAKING (A) 
THE PAPER BEADS; AND (B) THE VALENTINE 
SHOWN AT THE LEFT IN PLATE II. 
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MORE VALENTINES. The Heart and Key valentine shown at 7, Plate I, comes from 
Alice Stowell Bishop, New London. The heart is red; the keyhole and the key of gold. 
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PLATE IV. SIMPLE AND PLEASING VALENTINES DESIGNED 
MADE BY PRIMARY SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER GOOD INSTRUCTION. 


Pilate IV shows a fine lot of valentines from Miss Matilda Miett, Syracuse, N. Y., all of which 
are easily made by cutting and pasting. 
All-over patterns for use in making valentines, booklet covers, etc., are shown in Plate V. 
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Of these Miss Seaver writes as follows: 
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Fold gray drawing paper cut into 6” x 6” squares, into sixteen squares. The creases space off the paper. Black 
lines may be drawn if desired. I do not hesitate to have many papers already folded for the children as drawing and 
arrangement is the definite object of the lessons. They can of course fold their own if desired. If a mistake occurs 
in the alternate spacing the square may be turned over as the creases show quite as well on the reverse side 

A simple sequence might be. (1) One color in alternate spaces. (2) Two colors in alternate spaces. (3) Two 
colors in alternate spaces with alternate of flat tone and lines. (4) Two colors in alternate spaces with alternative of 
flat tone or lines with flower unit. 

Encourage the children to put the color on with strength. All these arrangements are chosen from children's 
work but copied by an adult for exhibition purposes. 

Margaret C. Seaver.' 
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PLATE VI. VALENTINES FOR CHILDREN OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL AGE ARE LIKELY TO BE TOO 
ELABORATE, TOO SENTIMENTAL OR TOO PERSONAL IN CHARACTER, TO GIVE INNOCENT PLEASURE. 
TO VALENTINE OR NOT TO VALENTINE IN THESE GRADES BECOMES A QUESTION, 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY tokens for older children should be even more closely supervised. 
Just how far up in the grades the valentine fever is likely to spread depends on local conditions. 
In any case emphasis should be laid on excellence. Plate VI shows two tokens of unusual char- 
acter. “For ‘one eye’ love’’ was suggested by a German device of the sixteenth century. The 
gates valentine came from Edward Eggerton, Flourtown, Pa. The gates swing open revealing 
the panel shown below (somewhat enlarged) in the forebround of a February landscape. 

CONTINUED STORY BOOKLETS. Almon H. Wentworth, Director of Manual Arts, 
New Haven, Conn., finds that children like to illustrate stories “continued in our next.’”’ Plate 
VII shows eight pages from a booklet by Mary Rudden, Grade IV, entitled “The I Can School.” 
Seldom indeed, does one find such orderly and graphic illustrative drawing as this, a sample 
from “a raft of good work” from the Orange Street School. The one principle exemplified in 
this Grade is that the more distant the object the higher it appears on the picture. The originals 
were in colored crayon, and charming in color. 


iMiss Seaver (address 319 Marlboro St., Boston) is chairman of the Editorial Committee of the Boston Froebel 
Club. This committee will furnish timely projects for the youngest children during 1915-16.—Eprror. 
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PLATE VII. EIGHT PAGES FROM A REMARKABLY GOOD BOOKLET. ELEMENTARY COM- 
POSITION HAS BEEN WELL TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOL WHERE SUCH WORK IS COMMON. 
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PLATE VIII. ELEMENTARY OBJECT DRAWING THAT IS ALL RIGHT. 
IT AFFORDS GOOD TRAINING IN JUDGING WIDTH AND HEIGHT 


FIRST OBJECT DRAWING. The four drawings shown as Plate VIII are from a booklet 
on Object Drawing by Helen Boyce, Grade III, St. Francis Orphan Asylum, New Haven, Conn. 
As a rule, pupils all over the city make such booklets in Grades III to VIII, during January, 
February, and March. The booklets vary in shape and size according to local conditions, but 
at last are all furnished with covers of appropriate design. 

Plate [X shows three drawings by Grade IV children. The first brush and the whisk broom 
are by Melvin Macomber; the lower brush is by Harry Dushnitsky. Such well thought out and 
admirably rendered drawings are not so common throughout the United States as they should 
be. “Brush Books” are popular with the Fourth Grade children, Mr. Wentworth says. The 
variety of brushes they manage to bring to school is astonishing. 

MIDWINTER SANDTABLE SCENES are appropriate to the month. 


One of the best 
that has come to the office is the Arctic landscape, Plate X. The figures of : 


inimals and men 





PLATE IX. THREE PRAISEWORTHY DRAWINGS FROM THE OBJECT BY CHILDREN ABOUT TEN YEARS 


OLD. THE ORIGINALS OOF ALL DRAWINGS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE WERE IN COLORED CRAYON, 
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PLATE X SAND TABLE PROJECTS. THE MAKING OF PICTURES IN THREE DI- 
MENSIONS IS TO BE ENCOURAGED AS A PREPARATION FOR OBJECT DRAWING 


were modeled in clay and colored. Cotton wool was used for snow, and cardboard for the icy 
background. This three-dimensioned picture was composed by children under the direction of 
Amelia B. Sprague, State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

LINCOLN’S LIFE might have furnished the motive for the building of the log cabin shown 
in the lower part of Plate X. This came from West Springfield, Mass., and is thus described: 
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In one of our fourth grade rooms, we wished some handwork that would both interest and instruct the boys and 
girls, and at the same time would make more real to them the life about which they were reading in their Colonial 
Readers. 

We decided to make a log cabin, in many respects similar to those made by the early settlers 

Four or five of the boys went with me to a neighboring hillside where the non-poisonous sumach grew in abundance 
We selected some straight sticks six to eight feet long, and had no difficulty in cutting them with sloyd and jackknives 
They were then tied in bundles and carried to the schoolhouse 

Our tools consisted of two simply made mitre boxes, two back saws, sloyd knives, a hammer, and wire nails 

Some of the larger boys prepared, in the manual training shop, a board with cleats screwed underneath for a plat- 
form or foundation for the cabin. 

While the boys were building their cabin of logs, the girls, with their classroom teacher, constructed a smaller one 
of imitation logs made of cardboard. These were not as satisfactcry as the wooden ones, but did not fail to interest, 
and by this means the whole class was working along similar lines 

Two boys with two helpers sawed the logs in the mitre boxes, several of the others cut the notches where the logs 
crossed, and two others fastened the logs in place. One nail was driven at each corner whenever a new log was put 
into position. In different lessons, or sometimes during the same lesson, the boys worked in rotation. 

One secret of the success of the work was the firmness provided by the foundation, which also allowed the cabin 
to be moved at any time with ease. 

The door and window gave opportunities for much investigation and discussion as to size and position. The 
supports for the roof were placed lengthwise, and the ends rested upon the logs which formed the gables. The thatch- 
ing which seemed to be the best available roof material consisted of straw which had formed the wrapping of bottles 

Two thicknesses were laid upon the other, and the boys sewed them together as seen in the picture 

The chimney was built entirely of small stones and cement. The foundations of the well sweep and well curb 
were constructed in a similar way. 

The little pail and chain were furnished by one of the girls from her playthings 

The whole was arranged upon a sand-table, the walk was laid out, grass and other seeds were sown, and a little 
vine was transplanted which grew up into the gable opposite the chimney. 

Near the end of the school-year, as a pleasant rounding out of their Colonial study, the class was given a visit to 
an old house which was built in 1754, and which is preserved and furnished by the Historical Society. Here they saw 
many things which added to their knowledge of the life in Colonial times. These included an old kitchen, many cook- 
ing utensils, a brick oven, a bedroom with a high posted bed, an old cradle, and some ancient wearing apparel. 

The work lasted all through the spring, and tke interest was sustained to the end. 

Eliza A. Howland. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES are perhaps the best objects for first work in picture making 
in Grades IV to VI. They are easily obtained everywhere, and fascinating in form, as soon as 
one begins to really study them. They present when whole or cut into halves and quarters, or 
when pared, enough foreshortened elements to teach the principle under a variety of conditions. 
Plate XI exhibits two groups from apples. The upper one shows an outline drawing with the 
simplest convention for children to grasp, namely the strengthening of the more important of 
the nearer edges and contours to emphasize distance into the picture. The farther away an object 
is the softer, weaker, dimmer its lines appear. The enclosing lines should be about the strength 
of the nearest portion of the objects represented. The lower drawing, Plate XI, shows another 
conventional treatment white, black, and an intermediate value, to express the dark-and-light 
of the group, all in flat tones. 


Plate XII is a drawing in pencil from a group of bananas and apples. This shows the accented 
outline suggesting light and shade, but not actually representing it. This is a most valuable type 
of drawing. It is possible under ordinary conditions of lighting. It appeals to the youthful 
love of making pictures “look like real.’’ It gives an opportunity to teach the essential prin- 
ciples of picture making: unity of effect, rhythmic composition and space relations; center of 
interest; chief attraction, orderly subordination of lesser attractions; and balance of all attrac- 
tions. Such pencil drawings may be made more interesting to children through the addition of 
delicate touches of colored crayon suggesting but not imitating the natural colors of the objects. 


Plate XIII shows a more elaborate group in the making. A careful study of the light lines 
will reveal the mental process involved in the making of a pleasing and well drawn group. Ellipses 
must be thought whole, no matter how little is actually visible. Objects must be thought solid, 
and complete, that their relations to one another may be correct. If the group “holds together”’ 
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LATE XI. TWO SIGNIFICANT AND PLEASING GROUPS SUCH AS ARE AVAILABLE ANYWHERE FOR 
CHILDREN FROM TEN TO TWELVE YEARS OF AGE TO ATTEMPT. THE LOWER ONE SHOULD BE 
FINISHED AS A WASH DRAWING, 
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PLATE XIII PENCIL SKETCH OF A FRUIT GROUP, IN THE MAKING 





for the eye, interrelations of parts must be established—a balance of the principal oblique lines 
or axes; a flow of one curve into another, a linking of part to part by means of paths of least 
resistance for the eye; the location of important accents in their logical position, that is, where 
the eye, following the established paths, would expect to find them. By means of drawings of 
this kind, the eye and mind may be fore-warned and fore-armed for picture study of the most 
sympathetic and appreciative sort. 
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PLATE XIV. BEAUTIFUL DOLL MILLINERY BY CHII- 
DREN FROM ELEVEN TO THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE WORK for both girls and boys should not be neglected entirely, during 
midwinter. Plate XIV gives a suggestion, alas, only a dim suggestion, of the surprisingly beautiful 
results in doll millinery achieved by sixth grade pupils under the direction of Miss Ora Strange, 
Director of Art Instruction, East Orange, N. J. These hats were made of raffia, grass, velvet, 
scraps of ribbon, feathers, and other odds and ends collected by the children themselves. The 
color schemes, in the originals, were notably successful. 

















PLATE XV. BIRD HOUSES BY BOYS FROM TWELVE TO FOURTEEN. 


Plate XV affords a glimpse of a veritable bird city. It looks a bit like a city after an earth- 
quake or some other cataclysm, for some of the houses do not stand plumb! But here is what 
Miss Kate A. McCloskey of Saratoga Springs has to say about them: 


Our pleasurable problem for January was preparation for the making of bird cotes in anticipation of the coming 
of the birds in spring. 

The first and second year children produced models for a Jennie Wren shed through paper folding and cutting 
The third year produced models for the blue-bird houses from the working drawing on page 77 of Text Books of Art 
Education, Book VII, by Prang Co. The size was reduced one-half. It was thought best to limit the building of the 
houses to three styles: those for the wren, blue-bird and chickadee 

Only enough time was given to the drawings and dimensions to convey an understanding of the demands of the 
different birds. Then the work was pushed out into the homes where the children, their relatives, and friends, began 
to labor. In a month, about one hundred were produced. At the time of the exhibition at the Mothers’ meeting in 
April, we had over a thousand cotes, eight hundred of which were made according to rules. 

The enemies who retarded our work were the relatives and friends of the children who had not faith in our scien- 
tific knowledge, and thought they knew. In cases where the openings and distance of openings from the floor were 
constructed to please these critics the children had the discomfort of seeing their work reconstructed by the boys who 
obeyed. Some of the work was done by the seventh and eighth grade boys, but most of the reconstruction work was 
accomplished by the high school boys who spent many odd hours remodelling the dwellings to meet the demands of 
the possible tenants. 

From my point of view such problems as this belong to the times, and assist in producing three desirable attributes 
which we should gain through our education: The power of working, the spirit of giving, and the knowledge that every 
one must do his part to preserve our natural resources 

Kate A. McCloskey. 


FEBRUARY DECORATIONS. Plate XVI contains five bits of source material designed 
by Mr. Bailey and drawn by Mr. Davis. The first border, that might be used upon the black- 
board or upon a history paper, contains the initials of Washington and Lincoln, squared-up and 
arranged fret-wise. The second was suggested by Shakespeare’s famous lines in “‘ Love’s Labor 
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PLATE XVII. A BLACKBOARD CALENDAR BY MR. DAVIS. 


Lost,”’ beginning “‘When icicles hang by the wall.”’ The third is a translation of the Roman 
form of the Greek “egg-and-dart,’’ or echinus molding, into the language of St. Valentine. The 
calendar shows the incorporation of a design by Miss Nosworthy. The handling throughout 
has been made consistent. The design at the bottom of the page shows an adaptation of a comic 
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PLATE XVIII. TWO MORE SILHOUETTES OF FAMOUS SHIPS. 


figure of a British soldier of 1776, by Sam Brown, to the border treatment. These all may be 
interpreted in color, with heightened effectiveness. 

Plate XVII, another calendar for the month, makes use of Lincoln’s Birthplace as the pictorial 
decoration. This isa “reverse plate.”” The original was drawn in black on white. Our efficient 
engravers, The Howard-Wesson Company of Worcester, Mass., are responsible for the blackboard 
effect. 

HISTORIC SHIPS. Plate XVIII presents two more in the series of ship silhouettes by 
Joseph McMahon of New York City, drawn especially for the readers of Taz Scuoot Arts 
Maaazine. The next in the series will be Henry Husdon’s Half-Moon and Fulton’s first steam- 
boat the Clermont. These silhouettes may be used on school booklets, posters, invitation cards 
to school entertainments upon anniversary days, in decorative panels, in shadow pantomimes, etc. 
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PLATE XIX. A CRACKER AND MILK GROUP SUCH AS ALMOST ANY 
CHILD MIGHT DRAW FROM MEMORY, OR SET UP FOR STUDY AT HOME. 
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PLATE XX, 
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PLATE XXI. 





THE ‘“‘BIG DICTIONARY” IN FOUR POSITIONS. 
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PLATE XXII. 


STILL LIFE STUDIES. Plate XIX is a line-plate reproduction from a pencil drawing 
in unaccented outline. It is what some of the art school teachers call “‘an outline map” of the 
group. The group is studied for proportions and shapes only,—for its “educational value.”’ 


Plate XX is another reproduction of a pencil drawing made in the manner of the previous 
one. ‘The line-plate is much less expensive than the high light half tone shown at Plate XII. The 
two are shown in the hope that they may be useful to those who have to do with High School 
Annuals. 


Plate XX] is a reproduction of a reference sheet in object drawing made by Almon H. Went- 
worth of New Haven, Conn., for use in the grammar schools of the city. The Printing of these 
sheets is done by the Trade School Printing Class, in gray ink on gray drawing paper. The result 
is something so much like a pencil drawing that it furnishes an inspiring example to copy. 


Plate XXII is a group rendered in tempera or body color in five values, with a black outline, 
making six tones in all. This type of handling is especially to be commended for posters, adver- 
tising cards, and other bold decorative projects. The steps in producing such an effect are the 
following: (1) Determine the lightest values—to be represented by the surface of the paper 
itself. (2) Determine what portions shall be black. (3) Decide on the intermediate values 
how many and what intervals. Make the scale in pencil, to assist in determining the values in 
wash. (4) Mix the lightest value wash and apply it. Darken this for the next lower in value, 
and so proceed. (5) Finish with the black. A balanced effect should be secured. 


VALENTINE MATERIAL. Plates XXIII and XXIV reproduce four pen drawings by 
Florence E. Nosworthy and one by Cornelia Morrison, both professional illustrators. These 
may be copied, traced, transferred and colored, or otherwise used as source material. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL FOR FEBRUARY BOOKLETS AND VALENTINES. 
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PLATE XXIV. MORE SOURCE MATERIAL FOR ST. VALENTINE’S. 
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PLATE XXV. 


FEBRUARY BIRDS. Plate XXV reproduces pen drawings from blackbirds by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland. These will constitute another of the Good Zoo Drawing Cards, the most 
popular series of bird and animal studies in outline ever published for school use. 
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PLATE XXVI. 


PLATE XXVI is the next in the series of pen drawings illustrating studies in wild life by 


Earl L. Poole of Philadelphia. 





Here is Mr. Poole’s comment on this sheet: 
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THE GREAT HORNED OWL (Bubo Virginianus). After the smaller common screech owl, the great horned 
owl is probably the best known member of its family. It is very seldom seen, to be sure, owing to its nocturnal habits, 
but its deep call, resembling the syllables, whoo-hoo-hoo-hoo, whoo, whoo, usually repeated six times, is a familiar 
sound in the less settled country districts, reminding one of the distant baying of a large dog. 

All during the night the horned owl is busy catching mice, rabbits, woodchucks, muskrats, and birds, or even a 
skunk now and then. “If food is scarce it will often visit the poultry yard, taking ducks, chickens, or even turkeys. 

Occasionally on cloudy days it will indulge in a little hunting, but usually passes the hours of sunlight in some 
dense evergreen. As a protection against the glare of daylight the owl’s eye is fitted with a third eyelid or nictitating 
membrane. 

During the months of November and February the horned owl is more abundant, but remains with us during the 
entire year. Sometimes as early as the 20th of February this owl repairs to the deserted nest of some crow or hawk 
or the cavity in a tree-trunk, to lay its eggs, which are usually two or three in number. The young are covered with 
white down when hatched and are very droll-looking little creatures. 

They are fed, principally on the soft parts of mice at first, but soon learn to eat the larger game. Their prey, if 
small, is swallowed whole, the skull, fur, and bones being cast up in the form of pellets or ‘‘ owl-balls.” 

The long tufts of feathers on the heads are not ears as is commonly supposed, the ears being entirely concealed. 

The thick, soft plumage of owls enables them to glide noiselessly through the woods, as well as offering a perfect 
protection against the biting winds of winter nights. The claws are perfectly formed for grasping prey, two of the 
toes being turned forward and two backward; they are covered with down to the claws, as a further protection against 
cold. 

E. L. Poole 
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PLATE XXVIII. 


BOOKLET COVERS. Plate XXVII shows two booklet covers for the special lessons of 
February holidays. The Washington booklet cover was suggested by Louis Monté, of the 
Westfield Normal School, Mass., and the other cover was made by tracing a reproduction of 
Gutzon Borglum’s bronze statue of Lincoln. 
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PLATE XXVIII. 


A CRAFT PROBLEM. Plate X XVII illustrates the method used in construction of book 
ends made of embossed copper. The diagrams and directions were made by Mr. Robert Dulk 
of the New York School of Industrial Art. Mr. Dulk describes this project in the following 
manner: 

The tools necessary for making these Book Ends of Embossed Copper, are: 


Bench Vise 3-inch jaw $3.00 Pair Tinners’ Shears . .$1.50 
Ball Pein Hammer. .40 Jeweler’s Saw Frame. .75 
Mallet....... 15 Jeweler’s Saw Blades No. 1 .10 
Half Round File... . .20 Emery Cloth, No. 00..... .05 


These may be purchased from any hardware supply house or from second-hand dealers at half the price. A bright 
boy will make his own mallets and file handles. 
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Problem No.1. A pair of embossed copper book ends. Take a piece of stout paper, fold it through the center 
lengthwise; the crease will serve as a center line. Draw or trace and transfer the design, placing it on the paper so 
that the center line comes on the crease. Cut the outline. Get a sheet of soft copper (Brown & Sharpe) gauge 18 
about a foot square. Cut two strips 4% by 7% inches. The metal, as it comes from the rolling mill, is smooth and 
uninteresting, therefore you would better cover the entire surface with hammer marks; using the ball face of the ham- 
mer. A discarded flat-iron makes an excellent anvil, if the handle is cut off with a hack-saw or file. A sand bag 
6 by 9 inches of denim makes a good bed for your anvil, and deadens the noise. Hammer the end A first, then reverse 
and hammer the base B, the reason for reversing is that B will be bent at right angles to A. Having neatly hammered 
the copper take the mallet and with a few well directed strokes, straighten out any unevenness that may have been 
caused by the hammering. 

Now lay out the cut-out on the copper, and carefully scribe around the edge. Cut with the shears. Any break 
in cutting the outline may be corrected with a file and emery cloth. The design may now be drawn on the reverse side 
and scratched in. Sheet lead such as plumbers use, makes a good bed for embossing, a piece somewhat larger than the 
copper will do nicely. Embossing tools can be made out of 30 penny cut spikes; flatten one with the hammer to a 
chisel shape, then true it up with a file to an edge 1-16 by \{ inch and slightly rounded, polish on emery cloth. This 
is a tracer. Take another spike, file the face of this one square and polish. This tool is known asa planisher. We 
are now ready for embossing. Lay the sheet lead on the anvil and upon this the copper. Hold the tracer as indicated 
in the illustration, and begin on the left marginal line, drawing the tool toward you while striking it tapping blows with 
the hammer. (utline the center design in the same manner, after which the spaces within these traced lines are set 
down with the planisher. Now trace the stem of the unit. The embossing has probably warped the copper; true it 
up with the mallet. The angle may now be bent, this is done with the vise; protect the copper from the jaws of the 
vise by two strips of metal (tin will do) formed like an L. Adjust B in the vise embossed side uppermost, pull this 
portion toward you while striking the mallet near the bend; finish with hammer. See that the bottoms are flat and 
at’ Tight angles to the uprights. 

Finishing. Scour the work with a nail brush, using medium powdered pumice and water; after which it may be 
colored by means of a blue flame gas burner, or oxidized with a solution of Liver of Sulphur, and then lightly rubbed 
with a cloth dipped in pumice. 

Robert Dulk. 


TILES AND POTTERY. Plate XXIX (lower part). a reproduction from a photograph, 
shows the results of the craft classes in the Springfield Technical High School under the direction 
of the late Fred Madison Watts of Springfield, Mass. Better work in ceramics by high school 
pupils it would be hard to find. With the perfecting of the portable kiln, such useful and beau- 
tiful work is more widely possible every year. This photograph was loaned us by Mrs. Watts, 
the artist’s mother. 


METAL WORK. The group of objects shown in the upper part of Plate XXIX were 
designed and arranged by Douglas Donaldson of Los Angeles, California. Objects such as these 
are good projects for high school pupils having a well equipped craft studio in which to work. 
They presuppose a knowledge of mechanical drawing, constructive design, color, the elementary 
processes in metalry, and a certain skill of hand. They are not problems for beginners. On 
the other hand, they are not too difficult for boys of high school age to attempt under the guidance 
of a trained teacher. The variety of problems shown in this plate offer many suggestions to 
high school students interested in designing copper, brass or silver. 


INTERIOR DECORATION. Plate XXX represents a group of household objects ar- 
ranged by Mr. William Noyes of Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y. Each piece is in 
itself an embodiment of the best principles of design. Notice the divisions of spaces on the wall, 
the variety of sub-divisions in the mirrors, the table which stands without the assistance of 
braces, and the ornaments each one expressing its purpose by the material of which it is made 
and by the character of its design. 


A GREAT LIFE MOTTO 


I AM NOT BOUND TO WIN BUT I AM BOUND TO BE TRUE. 
I AM NOT BOUND TO SUCCEED, BUT I AM BOUND TO LIVE 
UP TO WHAT LIGHT I HAVE. —Abraham Lincoln. 






































PLATE XXIX. EXCELLENT CRAFT WORK SUCH AS HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
PRODUCE UNDER A GOOD TEACHER AND IN A WELL EQUIPPED STUDIO 
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GOOD IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 


























PLATE XXX. ALL THE OBJECTS IN THIS PICTURE EXCEPT THE RUG AND THE JAPANESE 
HANGINGS, WERE PRODUCED BY STUDENTS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. WILLIAM NOYES. 
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Outlines To Help In Teaching 


O discover the best and spread it abroad, has been from the first the aim of The School Arts Magazine. 

But the best cannot always be found, in so vast a field as that over which our readers are distributed, 
even by searching diligently for it. It often comes to the office by mail from some teacher who has been 
helped by the magazine and wishes to do something to help others in return. Invoices of this kind 
come with increasing frequency, and are ever welcome. They include accounts of successful lessons, 
samples of school work, outlines for teaching, courses of study, newspaper reports, and school publica- 
tions. All such matter is invaluable. Without it the magazine could not achieve its aim. Its editors 
and publishers hope to see it become ever more completely the medium of exchange for the ideas and 
ideals of earnest and generous workers everywhere. 

This month, we are reprinting three outlines of widely diverse character. 


(1) PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN THE DRAWING OF RECTILINEAR OBJECTS 
Reprinted from an outline prepared by Wm. A. Mason, Director of Drawing, Philadelphia, Pa, 


1. Draw the nearest vertical edge of the arm’s length and moved in a vertical plane 





object, using it as a “unit line’’ to determine 
all foreshortenings. 

2. Draw the vertical side edges, carefully 
estimating the relative foreshortened widths 
of the side faces. 

3. Test 1. By eye and by pencil measure- 
ment compare the apparent widths of the side 
faces with the unit line, on the object and on 
the drawing, and correct the foreshortenings. 
The unit line may be divided into equal divi- 
sions to assist the eye. 

4. Draw a light horizontal line through 
the bottom of the unit line as a “base line” 
to determine the slant of the receding edges. 
Imagine this line on the object. It will not 
necessarily be parallel with the front line of 
the shelf, but at right angles to the line of sight. 

5. Place points on the side lines for the 
lower back corners of the side faces, carefully 
noting: (1) where they appear to come oppo- 
site on the front edge line of the object; (2) 
the apparent angles that the side edges at the 
bottom make with the front edge line or with 
the base line. Having corrected these points, 
lightly sketch the two slanting lines at the 
bottom. 

6. Test 2. (a) Test the apparent distance 
of the lower back corners of the object above 
the base line by transferring them with a level 
pencil to the unit line, judging the proportional 
distance above the lower front corner. (6) 
Test the apparent slant of the bottom edges 
of the object with a pencil or card held at 


until it coincides with the slanting edges. 
If the drawing paper is held up squarely before 
the eye in a vertical position, the slant of the 
pencil or card may be transferred directly to 
the drawing. 

7. Place points for the three remaining 
corners of the top face, making a careful 
estimate of the foreshortened width from the 
front to the back corner as compared with 
the unit line. Test this by a level pencil 
sighted through the back corner, judging its 
slight proportional distance above the upper 
front corner as compared with the unit line. 

8. Draw the four slanting lines at the top, 
noting that they converge with those at the 
bottom to the right and to the left to points 
on the horizon. 

9. Locate the individual horizon by having 
each pupil hold at arm’s length a horizontal 
pencil squarely in front of and on a level with 
the eye as he views the object. It corresponds 
with the level of the distant sea. The slanting 
lines of the object converge on the pencil, not 
above it. Find the location of this line on 
the pupil’s drawing and test the convergence. 

10. Extend all the slanting lines of the 
drawing with a ruler as far towards the horizon 
as possible, correcting the convergence. Fin- 
ish the drawing with appropriate rendering. 


NOTES 
1. No time whatever should be spent in 
drawing careful, straight lines until all the 
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lines of the object have been lightly sketched 
and corrected, again and again, and all neces- 
sary tests have been made. 

2. In drawing a plinth or a book, it is 
advisable, after sketching the front vertical 
edge and before drawing the slanting side 
lines, to use this vertical line as a unit line to 
determine the foreshortening of the top face 
to the back corner. This may be done: (1) 
by having the teacher hold a level pencil, rule, 
or card directly over the front corner and 
lowering it until it appears to the pupil to 
touch the back corner; (2) by having each 
pupil hold a level pencil at arm’s length, lower- 
ing it until it appears to touch the back corner. 
When the pencil is in the right position, the 
pupil should judge how many unit lengths it 


is above the front corner at the top. When 
the foreshortened position of the back corner 
is thus obtained, the pupil should proceed to 
sketch the book as before explained, being 
guided from the start by this primary position 
of the back corner. 

3. If the pupil’s drawing is full size, the 
horizon on the drawing will be as far above the 
lower front corner as the real horizon, found 
with the level pencil, is above this corner of 
the object. As this line generally will come 
off the paper, its location should be estimated 
and carried in mind. 

4. Not all the tests above enumerated need 
be employed in every drawing. Those only 
may be used that together verify the work 
and secure the best results. 


(11) OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORRELATIVE EXPRESSION 
GRADES IV-VIII 


Reprinted from Course of Study prepared by C. Valentine Kirby, 
Director of Art, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRADE IV 


Course for the Year 
Reading 
Selected Poems 
Home Geography :— 


Food f Where from 
(1) Foo How prepared 


‘ Wool When and how 


(2) Clothing | Cotton procured. Oc- 
(Raw Material) { Linen  cupations in 
Silk preparation and 


Leather distribution 


{ Tents 

| Brick making 

| Concrete 
(3) Shelter Steel 
(Occupations, ‘ron ore 
Trade and Mining { coal 
industries) | limestone 

Mills 


Building Occupations 


Among the Eskimos 

Among the Chinese and Japanese 
Among the People of the Desert 
(Among the Negroes of Central Africa 
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Pittsburgh: 
(1) Occupations and products 
(2) Map of Pittsburgh 


{ Parks 
Museums 
| Universities 
Institutes 
(3) Points of { Monuments 
interest: Churches 
| Buildings (Public) 
Streets 
| Traffic 


| Pla-safe-Walk-rite 
Fire prevention 
(4) Public Safety ‘ Police protection 
Dept. Bureau of Health 
quarantine, etc. 


Land 

Water 

Air 
Industries 
Commerce 
Government 
Maps 
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Wm. Penn and the state in which 

he lived 

Pilgrims, 

Thanksgiving 
Day, etc. 


Delawares 


The English in 


History 
: Mass. 


Indian Life in 
Pennsylvania lroquois 


Early Settlers in Pennsylvania 


History of Pittsburgh 
GRADE \ 
Re presentation Review effects of foreshort- 
ening Make drawings from objects involving 
foreshortened planes. Appearance of railroad 
tracks, trees and roadway in perspective. 
Design. Corners for blotter pad. Color 
same 
Color Study. 


and illustrate by painting red apples and green 


teview complementary colors 


leaf, yellow leaf and violet grapes, and orange 


with blue dishes. Treat in flat decorative 
manner. 
Correlative Drawing. Seek for expression 


articulated with the geography, history an 
language lessons. 
Picture Study. 


Lincoln, St. Gaudens. 


Grave VI 
Representation. Group of simple vase forms, 
compose within frame. 
handkerchief 


Paint 


gl ve 
and 


Design. Square box, 


box or stationery case. surface 
design in different tones of color. 
Constructive Drawing. Continue simple geo- 


metric problems. 


(111) A 


The following suggested course of study for 


printing was prepared by Mr. Orley W. Athey, 
Printing, Jefferson High School, 
The 
printing department of that school is one of 
the best in the country, and the product, com- 


Teacher of 


Portland, Oregon. equipment of the 


mercially and pedagogically speaking, is of the 
best. 


Fi rst Te rm 


Lecture on early history of printing. 
Printing and typography defined. 

Terms and uses of equipment. 

Lay of lower and cap cases. 

Point system; use of stick; composing rule. 
Bound letters on board; spell letters on chart. 


TESTED COURSE OF STUDY 


Illustration. Events in the lives of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 
Picture Study. End of Day, Adan. 


GrRavDE VII 


Nature Drawing. Draw and attrac- 


tive birds from color plates. Do not 


paint 
trace. 
Make pencil drawings to how show bird’s bill 
and feet are adapted to needs. 
Blackboard. Memory drawing of same. 
Landscape rendering 
in line, light and dark in vertical and hori- 


composition, simple 
zontal rectangles 

Develop further by the selection, cutting 
and mounting of soft toned colored papers. 
Articulated with the and 
girls’ industrial work for the month. 

Picture Study. The Sheepfold, Jacque. 
Grave VIII 

Interesting objects in par- 
allel and angular perspective. 

Pupils collect and study pictures illustrating 


Design. boys’ 


Re presentation. 


each. 

Design. Plan a stained glass window for 
some window in the school or home. 

Talk about harmonious color for the window 

Observe good and bad windows. 

Design borders, head and tail pieces or other 
page decorations involving use of convention- 
alized forms. 

Pupils make collections from old magazines 
for reference purposes. 

Picture Study. 
Tadema. 


Reading from Homer, Alma 


IN PRINTING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Spelling and syllabication exercise each week. 
Punctuation test every other week—exercises 
numbers one, two, and three in regular order, 
proving, correcting, and distributing same. 
Proof marks; their meaning and use. 
Lecture on paper making; trip to paper mill. 
Work in folding and general binding. 
Textbooks Used 


Practical Typography— McClellan 


Manufacture of Paper—Sindall 


Second Term 
Continuation of exercises each week in spell- 
ing syllabication and punctuation. 
General bindery work; figuring cost of stock; 
cutting and ordering same for specific jobs. 


1The outlines given for Grades V-VIII are for February work only. 
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MOTTO: 


«] will try to make ¢his piece of work my best”’ 


AWARDS FOR NOV. WORK 
First Prize: A Box of Nickel-plated 
Drawing Instruments and the Badge. 
Harold Joice, M St. High, Washington, D. C. 


SEcOND Prize: A Box of Water Colors 
and the Badge. 

Frances B. Brooks, M St. High, Washington, 
D. C. 

James Burns, VI, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Elise A. Palmer, M St. High, Washington, D. C. 

Norman Pinkel, VIII, Collinsville, Ill. 

Harold Theuer, VII, Edwardsville, Il. 


TutrD Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece 
and a Badge of the Guild. 

Helen Berkey, VIII, Collinsville, Ill. 

Peter Bonaskevich, VIII, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Mary Canning, VIII; So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Amy Cooney, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Irma Hartman, VIII, Collinsville, Ill. 

Walter Heske, VIII, S. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sherman Ramey, VI, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Mildred Sargent, VII, Kenilworth, Utah. 

Aubrey Smith, VI, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Emerson Walters, VIII, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


FourtH Prize: A Badge of the Guild. 

Ruby Allen, VII, Edwardsville, Il. 

Amy E. Baker, LX, Orange, Mass. 

Raymond Capson, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Margaret Cram, Davenport High, Bettendorf, 
lowa 

Georgia Cunningham, Mitchell School, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Celia Doucette, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Hannah Getty, VI, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Joseph Jackson, High School, Davenport, Iowa. 

Margaret Miller, V, Collinsville, Ill. 

W. Lyle Osterhout, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Gertrude Parker, VIII, West Groton, Mass. 

Grace Rodgers, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Edward Schuch, VII, Edwardsville, Ill. 

Marjorie Sutter, V, Lewistown, Mont. 

Ruth Symmes, VI, Lewistown, Mont. 

Stephen Szabo, VII, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Frank Terrells, VI, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Anna Toner, VII, So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

att 
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Guild Prizes 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
HAS RESUMED OFFERING 


Prizes for the Best School Work. 


DURING THE MONTH OF FEB. 1916 


the subject is the best object drawing utilized 

in an advertising poster, or in any other useful 

way. 
OPEN TO ALL GRADES 

ONE FIRST PRIZE: One Set Frost & Adams 

Nickel-plated Drawing Instruments, No, 4445, 
and the Badge. 

FIVE SECOND PRIZES: Each, One Frost 
& Adams Water Color Box, No. 2, and the 
Badge. 

TEN THIRD PRIZES: Each, a Miniature 
Masterpiece in a Frame, and the Badge 
of the Guild. 

TWENTY OR MORE FOURTH 
Each, a Badge of the Guild, 
HONORABLE MENTION: Each, an “H” 

Badge. 


PRIZES: 


The number of patrons of this Magazine 
has increased to such an extent that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the editorial office to han- 
dle the work unless those who submit the 
drawings for the contests follow directions. 
Pupil’s name, age, grade, school, and post office 
address must be on the back of every sheet 
submitted, otherwise no notice will be taken 
of the drawing. All drawings submitted for 
awards become the property of the School Arts 
Publishing Company, and will not be returned. 


Specimens must be the original work of 
children. Send only the best work, never more 
than five specimens from a school. Send flat 
and unsealed. They should arrive not later 
than March 5. Prizes will be mailed two 
weeks after awards are published. Address 
all work to: The School Arts Guild, 120 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Awards will 
be announced in the May number. 


School Arts Publishing Co. 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























“Silent Smith” 


wins the fight against noise 


Producing power of both typist 
[ and executive is increased by this | 

100 per cent efficient machine 
In eliminating the clatter 
that up to this time has 
characterized typewriters, 
the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter Company has 
taken the longest stride 
ahead since the introduc- 
tion of “‘visible” writing. 


Model 8 
“The Silent Smith” 


—runs so quietly and so smoothly 
that it is a relief to the nerve 
racked office worker. 

There are many other new fea- 
tures worthy of consideration, in- 
cluding the decimal tabulator and 
the variable line spacer. Both 
are part of the regular equipment. 
A left hand carriage return is 
furnished if desired, in place of 
the regular right hand lever. 

An illustrated catalog of Model 8 may be 
had for the asking. Drop a card now to 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER CO. 


Factory and Home Office SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Ball Bearing; Long Wearing 


165 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Helen Willmore, VIII, Portville, N. Y. 

Carvill Worrell, VI, Swarthmore, Pa. 
HONORABLE MENTION 

Orville Blair, V-B, Eugene, Ore. 

Marguerite Blomquist, IX, Orange, Mass 

Lillian Clark, VIII, West Groton, Mass. 

Edna Coates, VI, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Emma F. Collins, LX, Provincetown, Mass. 

Marian Cook, LX, Provincetown, Mass 

Wilfred C. Cloutier, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Jennie A. Downes, VIII, West Groton, Mass. 

Clinton Draper, Orange, Mass. 

Victor Duquette, VIII, West Groton, Mass 

Victor Erickson, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Elsie Hoersch, High School, Davenport, Iowa. 

Gladys Jennison, VII, Orange, Mass. 

Harvey Lawrence, VIII, West Groton, Mass 

Asger Mickleson, V, Lewistown, Mont. 

Philip G. Nystrom, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Sophia Norsk, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Hazel Oman, High School, Davenport, Iowa. 

Earl Paisley, VI, Manchester, lowa. 

Gertrude Peterson, IX, Orange, Mass 

Harold Phillips, IX, Orange, Mass. 

Hazel M. Randall, VIII, Groton, Mass 

Oliver Scroggin, Little Rock, Ark. 

Paul Sisler, VI-B, Eugene, Ore. 

Jean Sargent, VI, Kenilworth, Utah. 

Ethel Smith, VI, Lewistown, Mont. 

Rhea Stephens, VI, Lewistown, Mont. 

Helen Wainwright, VIII, Wrentham, Mass. 

Anthony Semenski, VI-A, Laurium, Mich. 

Myra Thompson, VI, West Groton, Mass 

Minnie Warner, V, North Manchester, N. H 


EDITORIAL COMMENT AND NEWS 
Continued from page 450 

THE VOCATIONAL MESSENGER is the 
title of an interesting document devoted to the 
welfare of the Albany Vocational Schools, 
Albany, N. Y. The November number con- 
tains an article by Frank K. Phillips, Instructor 
of Printing in the Vocational Schools of New- 
ark, N. J. entitled ‘‘The Value of Printing as 
a Vocational School Subject.” In addition to 
this article there are several printing class 
records, current items, and two short essays. 
The “Messenger” is composed and printed 
entirely by the boys of the vocational schools. 

INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS elucidating the 
life of Hiawatha and presenting Indian life 
in general in most attractive form are to be 
had through Grace Chandler Horn, 122 Park 
Avenue, Petroskey, Mich. Send for circular. 

ALABAMA has a Clean-Up and School 
Improvement Day. A circular issued by the 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Ala., 
gives practical information of value to every 
rural school in the United States. 


Please mention THe Scnooot Arts MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers XViii 


Davis Press, Worcester 





